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[wane expressly for i ne Flower Grower.) 


HE impression is widely prevalent 
that only the Dutch and Belgians 
can successfully grow Tulip bulbs 


for the market. Almost as 
often as the bulb season 
comes around we are told 
that it is unprofitable to 
plant the old bulbs. The 
inference always is that if 
one would have a really fine 
display of flowers in the 
spring, he must annually 
secure a new stock of bulbs 
from across the water. It 
has long been assumed that 
there is something in the 
soil or climate of the Nether- 
lands that is absolutely 
necessary to the production 
of really good bulbs, but 
this now appears to be only 
& pleasant bit of fiction de- 
signed to keep up the mar- 
ket for “Holland bulbs” 
without doing any particu- 
far injury to anybody. As 
2 matter of fact, the Tuli 
is not a native of Nort 
Central Europe and is prob- 
ably no- better adapted to 
that region than it is to 
many another. The main 
condition for producing 
satisfactory bulbs seems to 
be a light and well drained 
leamy soil. With such a 
Soil and proper cultivation, 
Tulips may be grown over 
a VEY large area in the 
North Temperate Zone. 
Just as good or better 
“Tulips are now grown in 
oer ied as ever came out 
t) England. Many years 
C) was demonstrated 
t fine bulbs could be 
grown in New York State 
and im recent years they 
have been grown on a com- 
Mercia! scale in various 
other places on both coasts. 


Even in the dry air of the prairie 
vegions they reach a perfection that 


Tulip Growing 


plants, 


By WILLARD N. CLurTe. 


loam is pew best suited to the 
t ey are, after all, not very 
particular as to soil, provided it is rich _ fine. 


in America. 























GLADIOLUS—MRS. WATT. 
(For description sec page 2.) 








and well cultivated. A sandy loam 
tends to give bright, clean, and highly good strong bulbs are desired such as- 
be hard to excel. While alight colored bulbs, but bulbs grown in other 


soils, while not quite so attractive in 
appearance will produce flowers as 


The Tulip belongs to that 
peont class of plants whose 

igh tide of life is in the 
early spring. As soon as 
the ground is thawed, they 
begin to push up their 
leaves and soon after the 
flowers—formed almost a 

ear in advance—appear. 

he seeds are wickly rip- 
ened and then all the plant 
parts above ground wither 
and disappear, often before 
mid-summer. Not only do 
the plants dispense with 
their aerial stems and leaves 
during the greater part of 
the year, but they actually 
throw off their roots, also, 
and all that remains of the 
plants is the chestnut-col- 
ored bulbs which may now 
be dug up, sorted, moved to 
new locations, or stored in a 
cool dry place until autumn. 
With the advent of cooler 
weather the bulbs put out 
new roots and must be re- 
turned to the soil. They 
grow more or less during 
the cold season if the ground 
is not frozen and in spring 
are, therefore, ready to 
push up as soon as the frost 
is out of the ground. 

The growing of Tulips 
for market is a relatively 
simple matter. Stock is in- 
creased by means of the 
bulblets that form about the 
mother bulbs each season. 
These bulblets are planted 
out in good soil in autumn, 
being set three or four in- 
ches deep and about as far 
apart as is customary. in 

anting onion sets. The 
arger specimens are in- 


clined to bloom the first year, but if 


[Continued on page 8.) 
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The Dahlia. 


[ & ritten expressly tor The Flower (.rewer.} 
HISTORICAL. 


HE DAHLIA is a native of Mexico, 
where they grew wild, and in their 
single state. Earliest history dates 

back to 1657, when it was called Ac- 
octli by the Aztec Indians. Later the 
name was changed to Georgiana, after 
Prof. cor of St. Petersburg, which 
name is still used in some of the foreign 
catalogues. It was again changed to 
Dahlia, in honor of Dr. Andrew Dahl, 
a Swedish Botanist. 

The Dahlia was first cultivated in 
the Botanic Gardens, at Madrid, Spain, 
in 1789, and at about the same time 
was introduced intc England by the 
Marchioness of Bute. 

Dahlia Variabilis, from which most 
of the common or Show Dahlias have 
originated, was single in its wild state. 
The first double forms appeared in 1814 
and were credited to M. Donkelaar, of 
the Botanical Gardens of Belgium. The 
Pompon form appeared about 1858, 
followed by the Decorative, the origin 
of which is not clearly defined, but 
probably dates back some forty or fifty 
years. Dahlia Juarezi, the first Cactus 
Dahlia, was discovered in Juxphaor, 
Mexico, in 1872, by J. T. Vanderberg, 
and named Juarezi, in honor of Presi- 
dent Juarez of Mexico. It was sent by 
Vanderberg to an English florist, who 
exhibited it in England in 1880. 

Dahlia tubers or bulbs were used as 
a food in Mexico, and at one time in 
France. It was attempted to introduce 
them into cultivation in all Europe as 
a food for either man or cattle, but the 
taste was found nauseous to European 
palates. 

STORAGE OF TUBERS. 


The subject of the proper storage of 
Dahlia tubers or roots has been greatly 
agitated. What I shall say upon the sub- 
ject will be in the light principally of 
my own experience, which, I might add, 
has been considerable, extending over 
a period of twenty-five years, and the 
handling literally of millions of bulbs. 

_In the first place allow plenty of 
time for the bulbs to ripen off; wait 
until the tops have been killed by frost 
or the plant has attained a natural 
maturity. The packing away of green 
roots has been responsible for a great 
deal of heating and consequent decay. 

When digging do not allow the tub- 
ers to be exposed to the sun more than 
an hour or two. If digging is done in 
the morning do not leave them out all 
day in the hot sun, get them into the 
cellar before noon. All that is desir- 
able is to have the outer skin dry ; and 
even that is not absolutely necessary. 
[ have dug Dahlias on a cloudy day 
and hauled them in immediately, allow- 
ing no drying whatever, and had good 
results when storing them. 

The cellar where the roots are stored 
should be absolutely frost-proof, and 
great care should be exercised when 
storing away to keep them from com- 
ing in contact with the walls, as I find 
that in extreme weather frost will 
readily travel down the cellar walls. 


By J. K. ALEXANDER. 


Indeed this is also true even if packed 
in boxes; keep the sides of the box an 
inch or two from the walls. The tem- 
perature should be even and main- 
tained at an aie of about 45 . 

The tubers should be packed in open 
bins, barrels or boxes, in clumps just 
as they are dug, and they should not 
be covered with any substance or ma- 
terial whatever. The practice, more 
or less common, of packing in earth, 
sand, ashes, sawdust and so on, should 
not be followed. It is entirely unnec- 
essary and often harmful, for the rea- 
son that a mass is formed which is 
always damp and impervious to air, 
causing mildew and decay. If possible 
there should be an air-space around 
each and every clump. 

The actual packing is simplicity 
itself. Place each clump upside down, 
that is, the cut end of the stalk should 
point towards the ground. Pack loosely, 
one on top of the other to any height 
desired. 

If the cellar contains a heater it is 
best to pack in boxes or barrels, lining 
each receptacle with heavy paper, sev- 
eral thicknesses, and covering with 
meg or burlap. This treatment will 

ave a tendency to confine the moist 
air generated by the bulbs, thus pre- 
venting shriveling and drying up. 

If these few rules are followed I am 
sure that no difficulty will be found in 
wintering Dahlias. It is true that cer- 
tain varieties have greater tendency 
towards decay than others, but with 
reasonable care no serious trouble 
should be experienced. 


The Third Liberty Loan. 
The third liberty loan is expected to 
start the middle of February or the 
first of March and the amount of 
money to be raised is more than either 


of the previous loans. It is expected 
that those who have already subscribed 
to the two first liberty loans will do as 
well by the third loan and those who 
have not already subscribed are ex- 
pected to do so when the third loan 
starts. The number of men that this 
country has under arms is increasing 
and the amount of money required is 
very great. The word is to live eco- 
norically and invest your savings in 
liberty bonds. Every citizen should 
from his savings contribute to the suc- 
cess of the war. 


Bound Volume [IV of THE MODERN 
GLADIOLUS GROWER will soon be ready. 
The four bound volumes contain, we 
are safe in saying, more Gladiolus in- 
formation than can be found in any 
other one publication in the world. 
Anyone wanting a set should order 
promptly. The price remains at $1.25 
per volume, $5.00 for the four. postage 
prenesd. It need not be inferred that 

HE FLOWER GROWER will contain any 
less information on the Gladiolus than 
THE MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER has. 
The good work will continue. 


The Iris. 


{« ritten exPreyds for The Flawer Grower. | 


There is a peculiar charm about the 
Irises that appeals irresistibly to those 
whose taste leads them to seek a close 
acquaintance with them. They fairly 
outrival the Orchid in the wide range 
of coloring, which includes yellows 
from light canary to deep golden; 
blues, from soft lavender to intense 
purples; reds, from pinkish mauve to 
claret and maroon; beautiful bronzes 
and pure whites, and some are marked 
and margined with other colors in ex- 
quisite harmony. 

Irises are invaluable as cut flowers, 
if taken as the buds are about to open, 
and allowed to open indoors, the colors 
will be much clearer and the flowers will 
last a long time, for as fast as one 
flower fades the next bud will take its 
place, until ali have opened. 9 

A dry sunny location suitsthem = 
Avoid fresh manure when planting, in 
fact, all manure where German Iris 
are planted. To mulch them with 
strawy manure may injure your plants. 
If you mulch them, and this wiil be 
beneficial the first winter, when they 
are planted in the summer or fall, use 
straw or leaves. W. E. FRYER. 


Gladiolus— Mrs. Watt. 


[ wudject of tilustration on front cover puge.] 


Originated some years ago by Mat- 
thew Crawford at Cuyahoga Falls, 
Ohio. It was first known as Crimson 
until a friend of Mr. Crawford’s, a 
Mrs. Watt, selected it as the best one 
in his collection and it was then named 
for her and has since been known by 
her name. 

Mr. Crawford reports that the va- 
riety is perfectly healthy and has good 
habits of growth. It is especially 
sturdy and not easily blown over and 
there are no crooked spikes and the 
flowers have always found a ready sale 
in any market. 

Gladiolus Mrs. Wait is a mid-season 
bloomer; height about 3 ft., possibly 
4 ft. under high culture. It always 
grows erect even under adverse con- 
ditions. The spike is medium in length 
and the flowers medium size. 

The color has been described by some 
as a “deep cerise,” but because of its 
great depth and velvety sheen, it is 
more perfectly described as a “brillant 
wine.” The bloom is of practically a 
solid color, all one shade, although 
some blooms show a trace of slightly 
deeper markings. 

The color illustration on the, back 
page of this issue is, in Our opinion 
slightly different than the actuascolor 
of the variety Mrs. Watt and we should 
say that the flower had moréthana 
velvety purple sheen than is indicated. 
The printers’ and engravers’ art fails, 
of course, to perfectly reproduce nat- 
ural colorings. . 

Mrs. Watt is successfully grown in 
various parts of the Unixed States. Its 
keeping quaiities as a cut flower are . 
above the average. i{t multiplies by 
division from the parent corm and - 
freely by bulblets from small corms. 
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Lily of the Valley for the 
North Side of the House. 


By HARMON W. MARsu. 


Ta nm caprenly fer The Plewerr tereieer.) 


HE LITTLE LADY glories in col- 
ors and color combinations, but 
deep o- in her heart is a kin- 
eeling that amounts to a passion 

reg he dainty and fragrant. Some of 
her eccentricities along this line are a 
kind of family joke, and her tall little 
son shows his dimples and has a 
wink for The-Man-of-the-House when 
he catches her talking baby talk to an 


jally saucy pansy. @ 
When the bungalow was buiit, the 
same question that proves a stumbling 


k for so many owners of new homes 
resented itself. The building sets 


pointed leaves, while the hedge forms 
an effectual screen for the brick foun- 
dation. 

The blossoms are a little late in this 
shaded position, but they continue to 
come for three or four weeks. For 
delicate fragrance they have no equal. 
The Little Lady generally wears a spray 
at her throat during blooming season, 
she picks hundreds of the little wands, 
hung with pearly bells, for her friends, 
and the living room is permeated with 
their sweetness, from bunches that 
have been placed on mantel and table. 

The bed reached its full glory the 











side of the house as explained in this article. 


clase to the north side of the lot, and 
there is a strip of fifty feet of soil where 
the sun rarely shines and which is cov- 
ered by the overhanging eaves. A 
narrow cement walk encloses this strip 
and there is a privet hedge just outside 
the walk. 

The Little Lady was, as usual, equal 
to the occasion. Casting back in mem- 
ory for plants that would thrive in such 
an unpropitious location and not over- 
hang the walk too much, there came 
to her r os recollection of Le 

oup of big whispering pines that 
pane in one corner of the yard of the 
old homestead and how, in place of 
the bare ground usual under such con: 
ditions, the earih was covered from 
early spring until frost with a blanket 
ef dark green. 

Bo two long rows of Lily of the Valley 

ips were planted parallel with the 

use. An old friend was glad to 
furnish the roots to check the en- 
croachments of the persistent little 
plants into forbidden territory. A row 
of violets was planted next the walk 
and bloomed freely for a year or two, 
bsst were finally forced out by the 
stronger growing piants. 

Lily of the Valiey seems impervious 
te drouth and neglect, and the narrow 
strip is now a dense mass oi dark green 


past season and, as much to prevent 
wasting the blooms as anything else, a 
few bunches were sent to a down-town 
florist’s store. Perhaps a big wedding 
had something te do with the market, 
but be that as it may, the purse of the 
Little Lady grew plethoric and held 
just $15.50, derived from the sale of the 
blooms. Where can another patch of 
equal size be found that will yield as 
much with as little trouble? 


One of our correspondents offers a 
suggestion with reference to the plant 
ing of cormels which may prove help- 
ful to other growers. When corms are 
dug late in the fall the cormels from 
choice varieties are planted at once in 
boxes of soil, labeled and placed in the 
cellar. Early in the spring the boxes 
are brought up, watered and placed in 
a moderately warm room. When the 
weather is warm enough, the boxes 
are taken outdoors. In this way a 
gain of several weeks may be made 
and greater development of the young 
corms and at the same time there is a 
much higher percentage of germina- 
tion of the cormels. 

Whatever scheme of planting is 
used the percentage of germination of 
bulblets is quite disappointing at times, 
many varieties being unsatisfactory. 





Flowers. 


How about flowers? Does it not 
seem as if these beautiful ornaments 
were among the non-essentials to be 
cast aside at this time? If the world 
is upset is there any place for flowers? 
I believe that the times of stress and 
sorrow that lie before us need all the 
cheer and uplift that flowers are so 
well fitted to render. The delight in 
beautiful flowers is the only human joy 
which may never be carried to harmful 
excess, which never degrades those 
who partake, however freely, of its 
ecstacy. Did you ever hear of anyone 

etting drunk ona bunch of flowers? 

id you ever know of a man who could 
not go to work the next morning be- 
cause he bought a dollar's worth of 
flowers the night before ? 

Shallow people say we must get rid 
of flowers now. They do not know or 
realize the wonderful power of these 
lovely messengers of comfort and cheer. 
They vastly underestimate the good 
that flowers can do in lifting the hopes 
of the sick and comforting those who 
are sad. There will be many weary 
and worn soldiers returning ere long 
from the toil and din of the battle front. 
Of one hundred men who go over, but 
two are actually killed and three badly 
wounded. The ninety-five that return 
are nerve-shattered and _ heart-sick. 
Shall we have a country bare and deso- 
late for them to return to? It is not 
mere sentiment alone, but an actual 
fact to which physicians and nurses 
will amply attest that flowers are a dis- 
tinct therapeutic value. By al] means, 
then, let us not destroy these efficiency 
builders.—J. HORACE MCFARLAND. 


tato seed advertisement of 
/oodruff on another page is in- 
teresting from the fact that potato 


The 
Geo. S. 


seeds are now very rare. We have 
been fortunate enough to secure from 
Mr. Woodruff an article on the origin 
of new varieties of potatoes which will 
appear in the February issue. 


The Late M. Vilmorin. 


Philippe de Vilmorin, head of the 
world-famous wholesale seed house of 
Vilmorin-Andrieux & Co., of France, 
died June 30th. He was forty-five 
years of age and had succeeded his 
father in the able direction of the firm 
which has long been an institution of 
the greatest value to horticulture and 
agriculture, dating from 1774. It is 
in the production of the sugar beet 
(by Louis Vilmorin in 1816-1860) that 
the most spectacular result rests, but 
each generation has labored consist- 
ently for continued improvements in 
vegetables and flowers, until the very 
name of Vilmorin raises ideals of 
progress and standards of accomplish- 
ment that are quite unusual. Philippe 
de Vilmorin had many friends in 
America, and the writer of this note 
records the loss of an esteemed friend 
who was at all times ready to assist 
from the stores of his knowledge and 
experience.—L. B. in Garden Magazine. 
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[ #’riten expressis for The Flewer Grewer,] 
SELF-DENIAL. 


ITTING on the step of the back 
porch, Lois watched the fire in the 
edge of the forest. She knew the 

place well, for there, she, with play- 
mates, had sought cowslips in the 
swampy borders and, venturing farther 
in, had gathered the wood violets and 
other flowers. The tract of about fif- 
teen hundred acres abounded in game 
and she wondered where the birds and 
animals had gone to escape the heat. 
Ske felt a personal interest in them, 
especially the foxes, for “Fox and 
Goose” had been a favorite winter game 
at school and many times had tiey left 
the game to join in the real chase when 
one, like a flitting shadow, passed 
down the run —* by the hunters’ 
hounds. She had sometimes thought 
that perhaps the foxes had chosen the 
ee for their run near the school 
oping for help if overtaken. 

t had become quite dark and she 
could see that the ‘ire had made a little 
gain since the previous evening. One 
ana eee J conspicuous tree which 

ad been smoldering a couple of days, 
had broken into flames, and she recog- 
nized it as the old bee tree, nearly dead. 
It burned like a mammoth torch and 
by its light she saw that many of the 
nearby trees had been cut away to pre- 
vent, if possible, further spreading of 
the fire. As the upper part toppled 
over a feeling of chill foreboding and 
desolateness swept over her and she 
arose and entered the kitchen. 

“Don’t close the door, dear.” 
her mother’s voice. 

“Why not, mother, the smoke almost 
strangles me and the heat is terrible. 
How can we sleep, and why can’t we 
shut it out and try to forget it just over 
night ?” 

“Yes Lois, I know it is unpleasant, 
but do you want to shut it out, all the 
smoke and heat and hard work and 
worry, and danger out there, where 
father is? Think how little discom- 
fort we have compared with him and 
the others. We must not forget it 
for a moment.” And as she turned 
away she murmured in an undertone: 
“We must be ready if the wind should 
rise.” Lois read the fear in her moth- 
er’s face. “O, mother, can it come 
here? Can’t they put it out? How 
could it get here? 

“Yes, we will hope they can put it 
out, but we must help about it. Now 
go to bed and sleep so as to get up 
rested and ready. You will have to 
take care of the stock at the barn to- 
morrow, and [ will cook and bake pro- 
vision to send to the men.” 

Thesmoke was settling. There were 
great blue wreaths of it slowly waving 
J and down. No wonder they were 
alarmed for it was their little world 
that was emmy There had been 
showers within a few miles, but in that 
immediate vicinity there had been no 
rain since spring. The prolonged 


It was 


drought with the added peril of fire 
made the situation serious, and faces 
were grave as they searched the sky 
for signs of rain. 

Day after day of burning heat had 
curled in spirals the iung leaves of the 
corn, browned the green of the pastures 
and stilled the murmuring brooklets. 
As Lois drove the thirsty cows down 
the ‘lusty road to the creek, she re- 
alized, for the first time, her own re- 
sponsibility. That caring for the cows 
was not a playtime, just a chore. It 
had become a work, a part of hershare 
to do, and she saw the world and her 
part in it in a new light. 

The next day Lois rushed into the 
house saying breathlessly: “What do 
you think, mother, Mary Smith says 
there is no use of being so afraid of 
fire; that they do not deny themselves 
warm meals; that her mother does not 
watch her fire any closer than she ever 
did and bakes when she wants to, and 
she is going to get up a big dinner and 
have a quilting party to have some- 
— else to think about instead of 

re. 

“Yes, I know about the Smiths, Lois, 
they cannot see the fire from their 
place and are so interested in their 
own work that they would hardly know 
of it if it wasn’t for the smoke and 
heat.” 

That very evening the Smiths’ chim- 
ney burned out and a spark falling in 
dead grass started a fire which was 
quickly whipped out, but the Smiths 
had realized their danger. 

The next morning the sky was over- 
cast, a few reluctant sprinkles came. 
At night a gentle rain which increased 
to a downpour, and the fire fighters 
came home. 


How like the little fire of years ago 
is the great world fire of today. The 
boys at the front giving their lives 
to save their fair land from destruction 
and death. The ones at home putting 
forth every effort to help. erhaps 
there are some thoughtless “Smiths” 
who must have a fire in their own door- 
yard before they will arouse them- 
selves to action, and perhaps there are 
some who have not yet awakened to 
the fact that wheatless and meatless 
days are nota joke, but days of self- 
denial. Days to save the lives of 
women and children who are actually 
starving. Self-denial days that we may 
conserve food for our own boys as well 
as sell to our Allies that there may be 
plenty to keep all strong, well and able 
to combat the enemy. It affords an 
me arg for those in every home to 
aid, to do a part of their bit, and if 
there are some who are not quite will- 
ing, they cannot learn too early that it 
is an edict of the Government and wilful 
failure to observe it may result in 
punishment. 

Is it so hard to substitute fish or 
oysters only one day in the week, and 
save the beef and pork ? 

Did good old-fashioned johnny-cake 


ever taste so good as on wheatless days? 

There is a butterless day, too. Tr 
eating good wholesome bread wit 
nothing on it. Do not spread it with 
expensive jams and jellies. Teach the 
children self-denial to bring good to 
others. 

It bids fair to be a long continued 
struggle, do not wait until there is a 
service flag with one or more stars in 
your window. Stand by the President 
and heed the requests of the Govern- 


ment now. 
Mrs. A. H. AUSTIN. 


How to Pot Plants. 


The following suggestions for pot- 
ting plants, prepared by the United’ 
States Department of Agriculture for 
the use of high school teachers, will be 
helpful to any amateur gardener get- 
ting plants ready to bring into the 
house: ‘ 

For. potting plants the following 
equipment and material are needed: 
A workbench, suitabie soil, a coarse soil 
sieve, a sprinkling can, a shovel, ma- 
terial for ee pots, and plants. 
Tke soil should rich in plant food 
and should contain sufficient sand and 
organic matter to prevent any tend- 
ency for it to harden or bake upon 
drying. When moist, it should fall 
apart readily when squeezed in the 
hand. Equal parts of a gocd loam, 
clean  . and well rotted manure or 
compost, all worked through a coarse 
sieve, will prove suitable for ordinary 
work. 

The following may be considered 
essential of good potting: (a) The soil 
should be moderately moist through- 
out; (5) the pets should be clean and 
soaked in water before using; (c) the 
pets should be of a size suited to the 
plant ;-(d) pots 4 inches in diameter 
and larger should be filled one-fourth 
full of pieces of broken pots to provide 
for drainage; (e) the plants should be 
placed at the proper depth and in the 
center of the pot; (/) the soil should 
be filled about the roots carefully by 
hand and then made compact 5y pres- 
sure with the thumbs; (g) the plants 
should be watered thoroughly after 
potting and then piaced away from 
direct — for a day or tvs until they 
are established. If the soil has been 
properly compacted about the roots, 
it will be possible to remove the pot 
by turning it upside down and giving 
the edge a slight jar,:the soil remain- 
ing compact. As the plants grow so 
that their roots fill the pots they should 
be shifted to larger pots if they are in- 
tended for inside use. Practice in 
shifting may be given along with pot- 
ting if there are pot-bound plants on 
hand. 

High school teachers of Agriculture 
who have not received the document 
dealing with home floriculture may 
address the States Relations Service of 
this department. 


Mrs. Austin, on this page, in her” 
usual lucid way, gives us a lesson in . 
self-denial and patriotism. Let it be: . 
hoped that we will all heed this lesson. 
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Business Aniouncement. 


We trust that this first issue of THE FLOWER GROWER will 
please our readers who have become familiar with our 
efforts in the form known as THE MODERN GLADIOLUS 
Grower. As we have before pointed out, it is not our 
intention to neglect in any way the Gladiolus, for which 
this publication was originally established. This particular 
fiower will be covered even more* fully if possible in future 
than it has in the past. The success which has been at- 
tained by the magazine in its small form has suggested the 
change in name to enable us to enlarge our field, and as 
THE FLOWER GROWER, it is our hope to duplicate in a wider 
field of usefulness, the success which has followed our efforts 
in conducting THE MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER. 

Useful articles containing practical facts and information 
are what we are after and they will be utilized wherever 
they can be found. Long articles which have beer. written 
especially for us will be so marked. Articles secured from 
outside sources will be given full credit, not only to the 
paper where the article appeared, but to the individual who 
is worthy of credit for the original work on same, when- 
ever this information is available. 

Likewise we will be glad to have editors use matter from 
the columns of THE FLOWER GROWER providing proper 
credit is given as per instructions at the head of this column. 

It is our aim to print facts and information of a perma- 
nent character rather than news items and matter of a 
transient or temporary character, although necessarily we 
will print reports of flower shows, etc. 

Flower growers the world over may consider the columns 
of THE FLOWER GROWER as open to them in which to ex- 
press helpful ideas, opinions and suggestions. It is only by 
the co-operation of growers that we will be able to continue 


the success already achieved. 
MADISON COOPER. 





Flowers and Efficiency. 


On page 3 we are reporting what J. Horace McFarland 
has to say on flowers in wartime. He calls them ° efficiency 
builders” and he has struck the nail on the head by making 
this statement. The man with the flower garden is a more 
efhcient man than the man without one, everything else 
being equal. If there is any doubt about this, just pick out 


two men with as nearly equal ability as possible from 
among your acquaintances, one of them with a garden and 
one who does not go in for gardening. There is no doubt 
about the result of your investigation. 

Toilers who labor at a chosen and definite task day after 
day are greatly refreshed and relieved by the relaxation 
afforded by work in a flower garden. Flowers in themselves 
are cheering and educational. The colorings of flowers 
have a positive effect on every mind no matter how hard- 
ened or impervious. Therefore, we say to flower growers 
do not give up your favorite pursuit, but retain it as a 
matter of personal efficiency. 

Further than this, and, as Mr. McFarland points out 
in the article referred to, flowers have a positive therapeutic 
value not only in connection with the sick room, but as a 
prophylactic or preventative of disease, not simply because of 
the exercise afforded but for the diversion of mind and 
development of faculties which otherwise might lay dormant 
and be unexercised. 

While we say this is an age of the specialist, yet where is 
the specialist who has made a success of his work who does 
not have some avocation or hobby to use as a relaxation 
from his chosen field? The specialist who confines himself 
solely to his specialty would be a poor specialist indeed. 

Grow flowers and more flowers. Make a war garden and 
grow vegetables, but do not neglect the flowers. Increase 
your efficiency and make a bigger garden with many veg- 
etables in it, but do not forget the flowers. Flowers are 
useful in many different ways and a world without flowers 
would be barren indeed. MADISON COOPER. 


Parcel Post and Express. 


We have had such disagreeable and unsatisfactory results 
from express transportation during recent months that we 
are impelied to say a word about it as compared with 
Parcel Post. We note that some publishers and others are 
finding considerable fault with the Post Office Department 
because there are delays. but we wonder what these same 
people would have to say about the express service. Owing 
to freight congestion much material is being sent by 
express that would ordinarily go by freight and this in 
turn overworks the express lines and causes delay and 
confusion. Although there is some delay at times by Parcel 
Post, it is nothing compared with delays by express. We 
are, in fact, inclined to praise the Post Office Department 
for the excellent work it is doing under difficult conditions. 





We beg to explain in connection with the advertisement 
of Homer F. Chase on our back cover page and the illustra- 
tion of the variety, Mrs. Watt, on our front cover page: 
The fact that we are using Mrs. Wati as a front cover 
illustration does not mean that it is in any way an adver- 
tisement and we wani it distinctly understood that no part of 
our reading pages is purchasable for advertising purposes. 
We are illustrating Mrs. Wati only incidentally and because 
we have a good photograph of it, and because we personally 
know that the variety is worthy of the prominence given it. 


To prepare our readers for the shock of an unusual combi- 
tion of subjects we might say here that we will suggest 
editorially next month that flower growers raise pigs as 
well as posies. The title of the article is “ Patriotism, Pigs 
and Posies.” Just think it over in the meantime and you 
will be better prepared for the suggestion. 
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| THE PEONY 








A FLOWER FOR FARMERS TO CULTIVATE. 


FTER having worked for several 
years in my father’s Peony garden, 
and learned a great deal about the 

cultivation of this flower, I have often 
wondered ay it is not grown more 
widely, both by farmers and the own- 
ers of small gardens. Certainly there 
is no flower that requires so little care 
and gives so much pleasure in return. 
Perhaps, however, the gardeners and 
farmers of today do not know the 
wonderful development which this 
flower has undergone in the last three- 
quarters of a century. There was a 
time when if amyone spoke of the 
Peony, everybody thought of the old- 
fashioned flower of our grandmother’s 
day—a bright crimson or white blos- 
som that is through blooming before 
some of the finer modern varieties of 
the Peony have begun te unfold. But 
now what a wealth of beauty and color 
the thousand or more present varieties 
of the Peony afford us! Some of these 
are as delicately tinted as roses and pos- 
sess fragrance, too; others are of more 
brilliant shades, and arrest attention by 
their very novelty of color. Best of 
all, the Peony season can now be n.ade 
to last through a whole month, for 
there are many early and many late 
varieties. 

It is really remarkable when one 
thinks of the wonderful improvement 
in the flower itself that the newer va- 
rieties of the Peony should be as easy 
to grow as the old-fashioned bright red 
flower of your grandmother's day, 
which always came up and bloomed, 
no matter how cold the winter. A little 
care at the time of planting, a little 
more tending-to fora year or two after- 
ward, and your Peony is almost sure 
to last a lifetime and prove a more 
beautiful hardy flower in your yard 
with every passing year. For its per- 
manencc and beauty together it would 
seem the ideal flower for the busy 
farmer’s front yard. It is almost the 
only flower that will solve the problem 
in his mind of getting a hardy flower 
that will grow vigorously and take care 
of itself after being once planted. 

The planting of the Peony is a com- 
paratively simple matter if certain 
things are kept in mind. In the first 
oy it should be planted in a large 

ole, at least 20 inches deep, and from 
two feet to three feet in diameter ac- 
cording to the size of the root. This is 
necessary on account of the rapid rate 
at which the plant grows; its tubers 
dig deep in the earth in their search 
for nourishment, and the Peony is on 
the whole a very “gross feeder.” 
The more the soil is loosened and the 
richer the ground is in the neighbor- 
hood of the root, the easier and better 
will the plant grow. Once the hole 
is dug, however, it is well to replace 
the gravel or yellow dirt which was 
taken out of the bottom with good 
earth or with some old manure mixed 
with leaf mold. I remember a favorite 


substitute of my father’s, if he dic not 
happen to have either of the latter 
things handy, was to put a couple of 
pieces of turned upside down in 
the bottom of the hole. When the sod 
had rotted, it formed rich earth for 
the roots to luxuriate in. The Peony 
root itself, however, should be planted 
in as rich ground as can be obtained to 
ut on 2 of the sod or manure at the 
ttom. It should be set at a very shal- 
low depth, the buds on the main stem 
being not less than one and not more 
than three inches below the surface of 
the ground. If the buds are set deeper 
than this, the planter is certainly tak- 
ing a big risk on his Peony not doing 
well from the very start. In planting 
the root the ground should also be well 
firmed around the roots, just as in 
planting a fruit tree. 
much for the actual planting of 
the Peony; now for the best time to 
plant and the care the root needs after- 
ward. Although it is possible to set 
out Peonies in the spring, it is not at 
all practicable, since it disturbs the 
plant just before the blooming season. 
Any time in the fall from about the 
middle of September till the end of 
October is considered a good planting 
time. This interval is also the busiest 
period of the whole year for the whole- 
sale grower of Peonies. ‘In planting a 
Peony root as early as the middle of 
August there is a great danger that 
the buds have not matured for the fol- 
lowing year, or “ripened” as the 
nurseryman calls it, and in setting out 
the root as late as the latter part of 
Noveiiber one runs the risk of not giv- 
ing the root time enough to get well 
started in the ground before the winter 
frosts. 

After the root is at last carefully 
planted, one does not have to worry 
about one’s Peony till the beginning of 
the really cold, icy weather. en 
during the first winter it is generally 
wise to protect the root with a small 
handful of old leaves spread over the 
top of the plant. In order to keep the 
wind from blowing these away a small 
amount of earth can be scattered over 
them. But one should remember that 
with the return of warm weather in 
the spring this covering should be re- 
moved, and that during the second 
winter no covering is necessary at all. 

Just a few weeks before the Peony 
blooms is the time when it needs nour- 
ishment most, and if one has the time 
and energy, one might work some fer- 
tilizer, such as wood ashes or well- 
rotted manure, in the ground around 
the roots of the plant. This is a 
methed by which an experienced Peony 
grower makes the most bashful plants 

roduce the most beautiful ficwers. 
n working the fertilizer in the ground, 
however, it must be spaded in ve 
lightly, for even the small, ‘fine, thread- 
like roots which lie nearest the surface 
must not be disturbed in amy way. 
When the young plant’s hunger for 
nourishment has thus been properly 


satisfied, it is almost certain to show 
its gratitude by more beautiful flowers 
when the time comes. 

“ And is this all that the farmer has 
to do to have beautiful Peonies in his 
front lawn?” somebody asks. Yes, 
this is practically everything, and the 
strange part is that with a hardy flower 
SO exquisite in its new shades and so 
easy to grow more farmers with beau- 
tiful homes have not found this out 
earlier. But the nurserymen tell us-- 
and this is encouraging-~that the Peony 
is today coming into its own as a pop- 
ular flower for the humble, as well as 
the wealthy man’s garden.—PAUL. V. 
D. HoysRADT in Rurai New Yorker. 


Peony Growing. 


I am glad to give my experience in 
Peony growing, which has covered 
many years. Possibly my fellow read- 
ers may obtain some profitable hints 
therefrom. 

My method of culture, which has 
given most excellent results is as fol- 
lows: I never plant stock that I wish 
to use, later than the end of August or 
early in September. Cut the roots to 
about 5 in. or6in., so that each one 
has one to three eyes. Give them a 
good, strong soil, enriched with old 
manure. Cow manure is best, but 
fresh manure should not be used. Plant 
them about 4 in. deep and 6 in. to 8 in. 
apart in the row, the rows 3 ft. apart, 
so that the horse cultivator can be 
used. However, it you wish to culti- 
vate the plants by hand, or use the 
hand cultivator, 14 ft. to 2 ft. apart for 
the rews is sufficient. 

After leveling I give them a ees 
top dressing. Good, strong, fresh 
manure does well for this purpose. I 
have never had much success with 
commercial fertilizers, possibly be 
cause I did not use a good formula. 

If you treat the roots in this way 
you will have better and stronger 
plants in one year than you would get 
from those planted late in the Fall or 
in the Spring and grown a year over,, 
as the latter always are stunted and 
diseased, whereas those that are 
planted early have plenty of good, 
clean, healthy rvots. 

To my knowledge Peonies grow as 
well in black and clayey, as in sandy 
soils. Forselling and forcing purposes 
leave on as many and as long roots as 
possible, as they show better with the 
roots on and do not dry out so much. 

Some varieties as Mme. Calot, Duch- 
esse de Nemours and Fesiiva Maxima 
can be had in bloom considerably 
earlier than other varieties. Toobtain 
this result take two or three-year old 
plants and, early in the Spring, cover 
them with glass, about 5 ft. high from 
the ground; this makes a difference of 
four to five weeks.—C. ZEESTRATEN in 
Florists’ Exchange. 


If your subscription ends with this 


issue you should renew promptly so as .. 


to avoid missing any of the numbers 


as the post office regulations make it: = 
that we discontinue sending *~* 


necessary 
promptly at the end of the period. 
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ROCHESTER WHITE AND EUROPA COM- 
PARED. 


Reports from different growers as to 
the success or failure of Europa anc 
Rochester White vary little, perhaps 
on account of difference in soil. It 
seems that they are somewhat erratic 
on the same soil. 

In the summer of 1916, Rochester 
While made a sickly growth with me, 
while Europa ll healthy. In 
1917 Rochester White was healthy, while 
Europa was so miserable and sickly, 
making such a strong contrast in ap- 

arance with sturdy Pendleton grow- 
ing beside it, that 1 was ashamed to 
have any one see Europa. When it 
came time, however, for the budding 
of Ewropa, it seemed to experience a 
change of heart, and when the great 
spikes of white were fully opened there 
seemed little left to desire in either 
plant or bloom. Indeed it seemed 
scarcely possible that they could be the 
same plants that a short time before 
looked so disreputable. 

ge emg a single floret of Europa 
with one of Rochester White, a close 
look makes Rochester White the better, 
because there is no tint of color about 
it. Taking a full grown spike of each, 
and Europa has the advantage of a 
large number of blooms open at the 
same time, while the little color in the 
throat is hardly noticed without close 
inspection. I’m not sure whether I 
would fully agree with Editor Cooper 
that I would grow a hundred Europas 
for the sake of one bloom, but I’d come 
pretty near it. It should not be under- 
stood, however, that a number of 
plants must be grown for each spike; 
every corm planted is sure of a spike 
—at least it’s that way here. 

I would not like to decide which of 
the two Gladioli is better; there is 
enough difference between them to 
made me unwilling to do without either. 


C. C. MILLER. 


VARIETY DOUBLET. 


One of your readers in the October 
issue of THE MODERN GLADIOLUS 
GROWER wonders how the variety 
Dowblet, introduced by us, received its 
name, and says it is a single flowered 
variety. If your reader will please re- 
fer to his files of our catalogues he will 
find that we have not offered the va- 
riety in question in either our 1917 nor 
1915 catalogs. This once beautiful 
double flowered variety began to come 
single about two years ago and, fear- 
ing it might have “sported” to a single 
flowered kind, we discontinued offering 
it. However, hoping it might again 
become double flowered, we grew it on 
in a small way for two year’s longer, 
only to find it coming continually 
single. Therefore, it has been finally 
discarded by us the past season and is 
now undoubtedly lost. 


A. E. KUNDERD. 


NAMING OF VARIETIES. 


Friend Stalnaker’s efforts to find out 
the origin of varieties of Glads and 
their names leads me to tell something 
of the accidental ways in which nam- 
~—— often done. 

c begin with: I don’t claim to have 
originated anything and about all the 
varieties ] have named came from Mr. 
Grof'’s remarkable collection of un- 
named bulbs. 

There is a well known horticulturist 
named Burrell and it might be sup- 
posed I named Burrell from him, but | 
didn’t. About ten years ago | found 
among Groff’s seedlings several of one 
sort. which I marked out whenever | 
found it as “Brl,” which meant simply 
“Big Red Lemoine.” SoI said I would 
call it Burrell and it has gone far under 
thai name. Another, a pale yellow, ! 
marked No. 2 M, just as a field number. 
“M’” might stand for Maude, a blond 
lady of my acquaintance—so Maude it 


is. 

Another of Groff’s Silver Trophy Sec. 
2, which bloomed late and was very 
stout and of a beautiful light shade re- 
minded me of a very sweet lady (30 
years or so younger than I) who is fat 
and fair, so 1 named it for her, Lillian. 

I can also tell about Nos. 111, 113 
anc 114. Several years ago, when Mr. 
Black and I were reaching out for all 
the best we could get, I bought a lot of 
light mixtures from Mr. wee and 
from Mrs. Austin. About the same 
time B. got a lot from a Mr. Huth in 
Ohio. Among the earliest to bloom 
was the one we now call Bernice and he 
called it “H-]”—the H standing for Huth. 
A fine yellow was called H-2 and two 
others H-3 and 4 respectively. Later 
he rubbed out the bar in “H” and the 
marks then stood 111, 112, 113 and 
114. Wishing for a name he cailed No. 
11] Bernice. He intended, later, to call 
No. 113 Beulah, but found the Rouge 
Torch was the same. 

Wow, where No. 113 came from, per- 
haps Mrs. Austin can tell but I su t 
she found it among the Groffs for I 
know she bought from that collection 
early. I would like to know. I forgot 
to say that Mr. Huth had bought much 
of the stock he sold here from Mrs. 
Austin. 

Among others I have named are A. 
C. Slocum, Dairy Maid, Ind ; 
Littleton, Orchid (apologies to Mr. 
Kunderd) Queenly, one of the — best 
lights in the market, I think, and they 
are all Groff’s. I think Mr. Tracy, like 
myself, has been a godfather rather 
than a father. GEO. S. WOODRUFF. 


CROSS OF HONOR PHLOX. © 


I have two distinct forms of this va- 
riety, and wish to know if other grow- 
ers have ever seen this variation. 

One grows four feet high, and the 
other about three feet. They both have 
the same markings, but the taller one 
grows less stems in a hill. 

WILLIs E. FRYER. 


MAKING RECORDS WHEN DIGGING 
STOCK IN THE FALL. 

Another labor saver ] have found in 
the fall when digging special beds of 
planting stock for next season or 
your seedlings or named varieties, is 
the use of a chair. The digging of 
these and entering al] the details of the 
different varieties in your planting and 
digging record book (of course you 
have one) is particularly a back break- 
ing operation, especially if you grow in 
a large way as the labor runs some. 
times into a whole week's job. “Armed” 
with your record book, your hand 
spade, a dishpan or two, your sieves of 
various meshes and your chair, you 
sally forth, and when you have dug a 
batch, freed it from the adhering earth 
and dumped it in the pan, just sit 
down—in the chair-—-and leisurely 
make your entries in book, write your 
labels, put the precious stock in its 
proper bag, tying the same, doing all 
these operations while at your ease with 
the cool breezes of the fall fanning 
your glowing cheeks. The \abor then 
almost becomes a pleasure and the 
notes you make in your book will be 
sure to be fuller and in more detail and 
next spring when you get your stock 
out for replanting you will know, from 
the full notes of the labels, leisurely 
written out in detail, more what you 
are about and (as in the case when they 
are hurriedly written when you are all 
tired out) not knowing in the spring 
just were you are at. 

B. F. STALNAKER. 


EARLY BLOOM FROM BULBLETS. 

From a long series of our new varie- 
ties of Gladiolus, we planted this year 
at the end of April several bulblets of 
over one-half inch in diameter, all of 
which had grown up in the last week 
of July with six to ten flower-buds, 
whereas the standing of the plant was 
as sturdy as that of first size Gladio- 
lus Primulinus. 

The varieties of which we had planted 
these bulblets were: Reine Vicioria, 
Sunrise, Apricot, Ada, Albion, L’ Unique, 

icuous and Fire Queen. From 
these the Reine Victoria made the big- 
gest bulblets, though the fact remains 
that all normal sized bulblets were in 
bloom within three months, just like 
ordinary-sized bulbs. 

By way of completing our intimation 
we may add that the so-called mother- 
bulb of Reine Victoria measured about 
four inches in diameter, when we lifted 
the plant, and was not yet full-grown 
at that time. 

J. J. GRULLEMANS & SOns. 


TITANIC. 


I grew this varicty for the first time 
in 1915, when it flowered on the 16th 
of August. In 1916 it bloomed on the 
lst of September. 

It was one of ten varieties I pur- 
chased from the raiser and | thought it 
was, with Helen Goldman, the best of 
the bunch. 

I have no record of it this year, as I 
was away from home when it was due 
to flower. I hope to have it under ob- 
servation again next year. G.C 
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Tulip Growing in America. 
[Continued from first page.) 

pirations should be literally nipped in 
the bud. When Tulips are grown for 
display in parks and private grounds, 
they are often lifted from the soil as 
soon as they have done blooming, but 
this practice cannot be followed with 
bulbs designed for flowering the next 
year. They must not be disturbed un- 
til the foliage has withered. Bulbs 
that have reached a good flowering 
size commonly make m two to a 
dozen new bulbs each season there- 
after, if allowed to complete their nat- 
ural growth. Two or three of these 
bulbs will usually equal the original 
bulb in size and will give flowers as 
good another year. If one desires the 
best flowers it is necessary to lift, sort 
and replant the bulbs at least every 
other year. If left undisturbed for a 
longer time the crowd of small bulbs 
will cause the flowers to decrease in 
size. When dug the smaller bulbs ma 

be removed lanited as indicated. 
The different varieties of Tulips differ 
greatly in respect to the number of 
small bulbs produced. Some, as has 
been noted, produce two or three 
salable bulbs as well as several smaller 
ones; while others produce only a single 
large bulb with others much smaller. 

Tulips are also easily grown from 
seed. In such cases the seeds should 
be sowed as.soon as ripe in light soil 
inacoldframe. They are said to make 
bulbs of considerable size the first 
season, but more information on this 
subject seems desirable. Since the 
bulblets produced by the mother plant 
are essentially all parts of the original 
bulb they will give flowers like the 
parent, though now and then a bulb 
sport may originate. The best chance 
of — new varieties, however, is 
by hybridizing and the growing of 
. new plants from the seeds produced. 

Tulip bulbs are very hardy and will 
endure the frost and cold of winter 
without protection of any kinda, but it 
is better to give them a good mulch of 
leaves, straw or old manure as soon as 
the weather becomes cold. If leaves 
are used as a mulch, they may be left 
on the beds in spring and the youn 
shoots assisted in growing up throug 
them. In this way weeds are kept 
down and the moisture held in the 
soil. When the bed is to be peony 
for a new crop, the leaves, of course, 
will be turned under. If one follows 
the Tulips with a quick-growing vege- 
table crop, he may secure two crops, 
one of vegetables and one of flowers, 
from the same land. 

The most attractive race of Tulips, 
and the one that seems to have re- 
ceived the most attention from growers 
in this country is that which includes 
the so-called May-floweringand Darwin 
Tulips. These blooms are so much 
superior to those of the early Tulips 
that they are likely to become increas- 
ingly popular. bulb growers re- 
Ke them at present, the Darwin 

ulips vary in color from nearly white 
to the d red, maroon and lilac. 
They exhibit no shades of yellow, and 
are decidedly weak in the matter of 


white flowers. Thereare plenty of yel- 
lows and whites in allied groups, how- 
ever, and there seems to no reason 
why we should not have good flowers of 
these colors to match the other shades 
of Darwin Tulips. One of the most 
fruitful sources of new varieties is 
found in changing plants from one 
locality to another. It is likely, there- 
fore, that when American breeders 
bring to bear their efforts on this 
class of bulbs we shall have advances 
comparable to what has occurred in 
the Carnation, Rose, Sweet Pea, and 
other well known flowers. In the 
writer’s grounds a number of desirable 
bulb sports have appeared and there 
are indications that others would de- 
velop if the subject were followed up 
carefully. 


A Beginner’s Gladi- 
olus Experience. 
[Written expressly for The Flower Grewer.] 

With last season’s Gladiolus garden 
a “delightful memory” and next sea- 
son’s yet a “prophetic dream,” the 
winter evenings give ample time to the 
Gladiolus grower-for-pleasure to ponder 
the experiences of the season just past 
and digest their lessons. To the writer, 
who has been a real Gladiolus “fan” 
for but two seasons, experiences were 
numerous and valuable. 

Introduced to the modern and mar- 
velous Gladiolus but three seasons ago 
by receiving a few really good corms 
as a premium to a little floral journal, 
we were led to purchase a goodly 
quantity of a fairly good mixture and 
afew of the more common named va- 
rieties. Their beautiful blooms resulted 
in an enthusiasm almost boundless and 
in the resolution that Gladioli should 
have a very large place in the next 
season’s garden. 

Fortunately at this time we were in- 
troduced to THE MODERN GLADIOLUS 
GROWER, and its monthly visits greatly 
enjoyed. Advertisements of growers 
who offered stock were carefully read 
and selections of about twenty-five va- 
rieties were made and purchases made 
of advertisers patronizing this journal. 
We look back over the season past and 
cannot discover a disappointment in 
any one of these—all corms good and 
every one true to name. 

But, with other seed and plant cata- 
logs, came one from a prominent IIli- 
nois seedsman and it was a wonder. 
Every page bore the slogan, “Quality, 
Nothing but Quality!” and every seed 
and bulb was promised to be wonder- 
fully “Full of Life.” That catalog must 
have been prepared by a graduate from 
the school for circus poster writers. 
This page of Gladioli offered marveis 
as big as dinner plates and a number 
of the best known named varieties 
were offered at about half the retail 
price asked by Gladiclus growers in 
generai. The bait was taken and we 


bought scme of each of three kinds, 
Mrs. Frank Pendleton, Europa and 
Sulphur King. Such scrawny bulbs 
we never received from any reputable 
grower, but they were page Se planted 


e hope that 


and carefully tended in t 


blooming time would vindicate them 
Late in the season the so-called Mrs. 
Pendieton put forth some buds and 
when they opened, behold! They were 
the variety known as Halley. Then 
Suiphur King put forth some flower 
spikes and b2hold, Halley bloomed 
again. Then, with the hope that this 
seedsman was at least 334% honest, we 
waited for Europa to bloom but when 
it finally did she nodded toa row of 
Augusta blooming near and hailed them 
as sisters, for such they really were. 
Not a corm in the lot true to name and 
every one of a variety cheap upon the 
market. We had paid five times their 
market value and didn’t want them at 
| price. 

hus we learned that THE FLOWER 
GROWER will, by its advertising col- 
umns, bring one in touch with the 
honest grower whose reputation is 
made by the quality of his stock and 
not by bombastic advertising and high 
sounding slogans which are but “sound- 
ing brass.” 6a 


Preserve Poultry Manure. 


There is no natural manure produced 
on the farm as rich as poultry manure. 
Average mixed horse and cattle ma- 
nure carries 10 Ibs. of nitrogen, 5 lbs. of 
phosphoric acid and 12 Ibs. of potash per 
ton. Poultry manure contains in com- 
parison 32 lbs. of nitrogen, 35 lbs. of 
ge acid and 18 Ibs. of potash. 

ere ordinary farm manure has a 
fertilizer value of $1.50 per ton, poultry 
manure is worth $5 per ton. Even 
when produced in small amounts such 
material is well worthy of careful pres- 
ervation. 

Poultry manure should be allowed to 
dry as quickly as ible and be kept 
dry. In this condition it will lose but 
small amounts of its valuable constitu- 
ents. Like ordinary manure it fer- 
ments rapidly when moist and will lose 
thereby a large oe of its nitro- 
gen, worth on the market 25c. or 30c. 
a pound. Since much of its potash, 
phosphoric acid and nitrogen is soluble, 
this manure may suffer greatly from 
leaching. Caustic lime should never 
be mixed directly with poultry manure 
as it encourages the chemical and 
biological actions spoken of above 
which liberate nitrogen as ammonia. 

Poultry manure is rich in nitrogen 
and low in phosphorus. These two 
conditions may be corrected by dilut- 
ing and reinforcing it as follows: To 
10 lbs. of the manure add 6 lbs. of saw- 
dust (or some similar dry material) 
and 4 Ibs. of acid phosphate. This 
gives a fertilizer carrying 8% of nitro- 
gen, 3.6% of phosphoric acid and .45% 
of potash or about the same proportion 
of plant food elements that are found 
in a 3-12-2 mixture, but only one-fourth 
as concentrated.—Florists’ Exchange. 


The suggestion made by Mr. Clute 
that Tulip growing in America can be 
made profitable should be of interest 
to bulb growers. Labor conditions are 
serious at the present time here, but 
we understand that the same is true 
of Holland. 
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THE ROSE 





Tausendschon, a Climbing Rose 
of Merit and Distinction. 


[Written expressly for The Flower Grower.] 


The writer has a number of varieties 
of climbing roses and they all made a 
glorious showing during the past sea- 
son which was noted for being one of 
the best for roses in many years, but 
the variety Tausendschon, or Thou- 
sand Beauties, made the finest display 
of them all. 

This rose gets its name from the 
many shades of color that the flowers 
undergo during the period of their 
bloom, and as the same cluster em- 
braces flowers in the different stages 
of development, varying from deep 
rosy carmine through various shades 
of pink to flesh and white, the effect is 
very showy, indeed. A single truss is 
a bouguet in itself. The flowers are 
very large for a climbing rose, and are 
produced in profusion, even on young 
plants, and every year it continues to 
improve. It is easily the best of the 
multiflora roses, and as the growth is 
not so rampant as many varieties of 
this class, it can easily be kept within 
bounds; in fact, it makes an ideal! pil- 
lar rose. It is resistant to mildew and 
other fungous diseases which so often 
attack climbing roses, and excepting 
only the rose chafer, the reprehensible 
bug that delights to infest all light 
colored roses in June, I have not 
known of its being bothered at all by 
insect pests. 

Not by any means the least impor- 
tant of the rnany recommendations for 
Tausendschon is the fact that it is very 
hardy, needing no winter protection 
whatever, and the absence of thorns or 
— add to the pleasure of growing 


"think if | were limited to but one 
climbing rose, that variety, if the selec- 
tion were left to me, would be Tausend- 


schon. H. G. READING. 


To Combat Rose Diseases. 


Rose gardeners should take advan- 
tage of the fall season, say specialists 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, to make their plants as 
free as possible from disease by meth- 
ods that cannot well be foliowed dur- 
ing the growing season. Whatever the 
disease, the affected portion of the 
plants should be cut out in the fall and 
the shortened bushes sprayed. It is 
assumed, however, that spraying will 
not have been delayed until fall, but 
will have been carried on asa control 
measure at frequent intervals since 
spring. The diseased wood removed 
in the fall, together with the old leaves 
and debris under bushes, should be 
burned. In case of attacks by rusts, 


canker and leaf spots, the diseased 
wood or leaves should be removed and 
burned even during the growing sea- 
son. 





For powdery mildew, the control 
sprayings for the summer spores should 
be with lime-sulphur or potassium sul- 
phid. After cutting back in the fall, 
the plants should be sprayed with lime- 
sulphur or strong Bordeaux mixture. 
The control sprayings for rusts should 
be ammoniacal copper carbonate. The 
fall spraying should be with a strong 
Bordeaux mixture. For leaf-spot, leaf- 
blight and anthracnose, the control 
sprays may be either Bordeaux mixture 
or ammoniacal copper carbonate, and 
the fall spraying should be with the 
former. 

Leaf blotch, also known as black- 
spot, 1s a very injurious disease. The 
first symptoms are the appearance of 
irregularly shaped blackish spots on 
the upper surface of nearly full-grown 
leaves. In this stage the trouble may 
be controlled by several sprayings with 
ammoniacal copper carbonate or Bor- 
deaux: mixture, but if these precau- 
tions are not taken another stage of 
the fungus develops in the same spots. 
The fungus in this later stage lives 
over the winter on fallen leaves and 
sets up a new infection in the spring 
which can only be prevented by raking 
up and burning the fallen leaves and 
spraying the dormant bushes with 
strong Bordeaux mixture. 


The Hardy Yellow Rose. 


In connection with the hardy yellow 
Roses mentioned by A. E. Thatcher in 
The Garden Magazine for April and R. 
S. Sturtevant in the July issue, it may 
be of interest that the Copper Austrian 
was wintered successfully here, for sev- 
eral years, where the temperature will 
be as low as 40 degrees below zero 
every winter, at some time. It was 
not killed back at all until last winter, 
when there was severe frost and no 
snow until Christmas. The Scotch Yel- 
low was not injured in the least. They 
have no protection of any kind, being 
on the open prairie, but ordinarily the 
snow covers them from four to eight 
feet deep. The Wichuraiana Hybrid, 
Klondyk, has survived our winter as 
has the Soliel d’Or (“earthed up” 12 
inches or so.) The Persian Yellow and 
Harison’s are hardy here. This year I 
am trying Yellow Austrian, single and 
double; Gottfried Keller, an Austrian 
Hybrid; and Daniel Lusneur, the only 
yellow Rugosa | have met, although 
Dolly Var “¥ is described as apricot, 
and sometimes as pink. ‘There is no 
lack of hardy Rosés of other shades, but 
yellow is rare here—A. W. MACKAY, 
Canada. 


Cutting Gladiolus Bloom. 


The comments on this subject which 
appeared in the November issue to- 
gether with photograph interested me 
considerably as I have experimented 
somewhat along this line in the past. 


Gladiolus bloom was cut with 2, 4 and 
6 leaves left to .nature the bulb. 

Of four different lots of Gladiolus 
America the first lot was cut with no 
foliage left on the plant with the ex- 
ception of the two bottom leaves, the 
second lot with four leaves, and the 
third with six. On the fourth lot no 
flowers were cut, as no buds were al- 
lowed to form 

When the bulbs were dug, those with 
two leaves were very poor, in no case 
was the new bulb larger than the old 
one and in most instances the plant 
had died before maturing. There were 
very few bulblets. 

Those with four leaves were very 
good and seemed well ripened and of 








« 











mn size, with a good yield of bulb- 
ets. 

Those with six leaves perhaps aver- 
aged a little higher quality, and slightly 
larger but not a great deal. 

The fourth lot were in no way better 
than the third. 

Thjs proved to my satisfaction that 
no less than four leaves should be left 
on the plant for best results. How- 
ever, in most cases the flower stem 
should be plenty long enough, if cut to 
leave five or six leaves. 

As the article invited comment I 
have taken the liberty of explaining 
my way of cutting as it allows two or 
three more inches of flower stem with- 
out taking an extra leaf. 

Insert the knife with edge pointing 
down at “1” following down the leaf 
to “2,” turn the edge against the flower 
stem and cut same not quite through. 

The stem may be bent sharply to- 
wards the cut and will snap off and 
pull out of the leaf socket, making a 
neatly finished job and allowing the 
greatest possible length of stem. 

H. E. MEADER. 
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[This department of THE FLOWER GROWER is intended to be one of its most helpful and 
valuable features. All questions asked in good faith and which are of general interest will 
have careful attention. The full name and address of the writer must be given, but not 


for publication. }—EbDITor. 





Growing Gladioli in Mixtures. 
To THE EDIror :— 


Is it advisable for the beginner to grow 
Gladioli as a mixture? It is very much 
cheaper to start in this way than with the 
named varieties and I would be glad to have 
your suggestions. I do hot want to make 
much of an outlay to start with. 

BEGINNER. 

Answer :—We believe strongly in 
mixtures, but there are some mixtures 
on the market that are not worth any- 
thing at all as they are not worth the 
expense put into them in the way of 
planting and culture. If you buy a 
mixture from any reputable grower, 
however, you may be sure of com- 
plete satisfaction from it and some of 
the mest advanced growers, both ama- 
teurs and professionals, have mixtures 
which area source of great satisfac- 


tion and pride to them. Many people . 


who buy named varieties and who are 
not very careful with their labeling, 
at the end of a few years only have a 
mixture, but just the same their en- 
thusiasm for the Gladiolus does not 
wane for this reason. The Editor has 
been growing Gladioli in mixture from 
the very first and his mixture is better 
now than it ever was before and he 
takes a great deal of satisfaction in 
securing mixtures from different grow- 
ers. 


What is an Old Gladiolus Corm ? 


To THE Eprror:— 


Reference is made from time to time to 
“old” Gladiolus corms and the statement 
that they are not to be relied on for invari- 
able blooming nor propagation. What is an 
old bulb? Is it to be understood that the 
newly formed full-sized corm forming on the 
old exhausted dried-out corm which has 
bloomed, will not be as valuable the second 
year as the one from which it sprung and 
that the one (or more) forming the third 
year will be of less value than the one 
forming the second year, etc., and are such 
full size reproductions not as valuable for 
sale as those raised from bulblets? I will 
be very grateful fora word to set me straight 
on this. It has always been represented 
that an investment in Gladioli was in the 
nature of a permanent investment because 
of the reproduction of these full size bulbs. 

W. G..N. 


Answer :—While some growers claim 
a scheme or process of rejuvenation, 
yet it may be accurately stated, we 
believe, that after a Gladiolus corm 
reaches its greatest development that 
it then begins to get “old” and its 
period of usefulness is limited. There 


is, of course, great difference in varie- 
ties as to their vitality and longevity, 
but yet the statement is equally true, 
so far as we know, of any variety. 

It is our impression that the best and 
most experienced growers state that the 
very best and largest bloom can be had 
from Gladiolus corms two or three years 
from cormels or bulblets. If a large 
corm results in two years’ growth, it 
will be a very strong one and will pro- 
duce fine bloom. If it takes three years 
to secure a large corm the bloom will 
hardly be as good as from acorm of 
the same size but two years from bulb- 
let. After reaching its period of maxi- 
mum quality the new corm forming on 
the old one will, we believe, become of 
less and less value from year to year 
until finally it may deteriorate into sev- 
eral divisions or into an old, flat corm 
which will not start a sprout or which 
will fail to bloom if it sprouts. Our 
own | parennseg experience along this line 
is, of course, somewhat limited as com- 
pared with the older commercial grow- 
ers, but we believe that the life history 
of a Gladiolus corm is about as out- 
lined above. 


Gladioli with Carnations. 
To THE Eptror :— 


Much space is available from death of 
carnation plants and I do not care to utilize 
the space for carnations again this season. 
Will Gladioli bloom during the winter 
months ? B. J. M. 

Answer :—The _ Colvilli varieties, 
Peach Blossom, Blushing Bride, etc., 
and some of the Nanus type should 
answer your purpose. These generally 
will not flower before April lst. The 
large growing kinds like Augusta, 
America, etc., should not be planted 
until after January Ist. Gladioli in 
combination with carnations work out 
to good advantage in many cases. 


Gladioli Under Glass. 


TO THE EpITor :-— 


When growing such varieties as America, 
Mrs. Francis King, etc., under glass, please 
let me know how deep they should be 
planted for best results and do you think it 
is necessary to support the stalk in any way ? 

R. N. G. 

Answer :—Gladiolus corms in the 
greenhouse should be planted 4 to 5 
inches deep and the flower stalks will 
need no staking. Sometimes when 
grown out doors supporting is needed 
when growing exhibition bloom, but 


if planted about 6 inches deep, which 
is correct for large corms, staking is 
not ordinarily necessary. 


Some Things My Neigh- 
bor Does With Flowers. 


Her window garden is lovely from 
early fall until summer because pots 
are dressed in crepe paper. She cuts 
white or rose-colored paper into 
lengths, turns down a hem at top and 
bottom and gathers the pieces a little 
full around the pots. Indoors, this 
paper has retained its freshness and 
color the whole winter, the contrast 
with gay blooms and green foliage is 
very pretty. 

She makes hanging baskets for As- 
paragus Sprengeri of candy buckets. 
After boring several holes in the bot- 
tom of the bucket for drainage, she 
paints the bucket white and plants the 
Asparagus in pure leaf mold. Trans- 
planting is done only every three years. 
The ferns, such as Bosion Sword, Scotti 
and Whitmania may be handled the 
same way. They are kept out of reach 
of touching by passers-by, as touching 
the fronds at the tips frequently will 
cause them to blight, look brown and 
ugly. Geraniums and begonias, meant 
for winter blooming, are planted in 
rather small pots to crowd the roots 
and force growth and bloom to the top. 

The Christmas Cactus, while in 
bloom, is kept out of the direct rays of 
the sun, as sunshine will cause the 
blooms to wither much sooner than 
when the plant is kept in shade. She 
takes up one or two-year-old Roses in 
the fall, transplants them in large pots 
and her winter garden always contains 
a few lovely roses through winter. 
These, of course, must have as much 
sunshine as possible, and are placed in 
a southern and western exposure. 

As spring comes on she transfers 
her blooming plants to the soil of 
garden or window-box: and keeps her 
Ferns indoors to give a cool atmos- 
ee to the living rooms, during the 

ot days. 

Her hanging baskets and buckets 
are renewed and hung on the porch to 
grow in luxury all the summer long; 
all these things and more each of us 
can do.—Mkrs. C. H. Rust in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 





Defining the Amateur. 


At a meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the Am. Dahlia Soc., Nov. 8, 
discussion was taken as to the defini- 
tion of an amateur. It was proposed 
by J. J. Lane and carried, that the 
definition of an amateur gardener, 
with slight modification, as adopted by 
the New Haven (Conn.) Horticultural 
Society, be the definition as agreed 
to by the American Dahlia Society ; 
the same to be published in the next 
bulletin, with an invitation for criti- 
cisms or amendments, and the same to 
be incorporated in the schedule for the 
next annual show. The definition 
agreed to by the executive committee 
is as follows: 
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“By the word ‘amateur’ is understood a 
person who maintains a garden with a view 
to his or her own use and enjoyment and 
not for the purpose of making a profit or 
gaining a livelihood. No person can com- 
pete in the amateur classes who employs a 
trained gardener, or who is employed as 
such. 

“ An objection raised to the rightful qualifi- 
cation of an exhibitor shall be dealt with by 
the executive committee. All protestslodged 
with them shall be judged according to their 
— and the committee’s decision shall be 

nal.” 


Hedges. 

While it is often a matter of taste as 
to whether a hedge should be planted 
or not, it is best to consider the hedge 
as a utilitarian feature rather than an 
ornamental one. In other words, do 
not advise a hedge unless it has a pur- 
pose other than being ornamental. 

Hedges were originally planted as 
barriers, but their use has become 
largely a habit, or, like the mantels in 
steam-heated houses, become purely 
ornamental. 

There is something a little selfish 
about a hedge. I often recall as a boy 
in England the vain efforts to see the 
beautiful gardens either through or 
over them, but since growing up I 
have also felt the need of a wall or 
hedge to protect the garden treasures. 

If a hedge is needed either to mark 
a boundary for a screen or to separate 
one section of ground from another, 
select a suitable one and have it as 
handsome as possible. It is better to 
be without a hedge than have one 
thin at the base, gappy and uneven. 

The California rivet is, perhaps, the 
best hedge plant in existence, in its 
particular territory, and for this rea- 
son it has become so common as to 
be tiresome, and one longs for a little 
more variation, yet when it is well 
planted wonderful results can be ob- 
tained 

The Jersey coast is famous for its 
Privet hedges, as the salt air and sandy 
soil of the seashore seem to suit it. 
It rarely gets winter-killed there, while 
a little further inland it is killed pe- 
riodically even in the same latitude. 

With many hedges, killing back is 
often a blessing in disguise, if the roots 
are not injured it will come up thicker 
than ever and a new one is formed in 
one season. 

It is to be rocommnanted when a 
Privet hedge is old, or thin at the base, 
that it be cut down to about six inches 
of the ground. This should be donein 
early April. 

Too often when planting a new 
hedge, everything is sacrificed for im- 

late effect. The client is too anx- 
ious to get a full grown hedge right 
away. This is impossible. A hedge 
worthwhile must be grown from the 
bottom up. 

Hedge planters usually have their 
own ideas as to distance between 
plants, double or single row, depth to 
which the plant should be set and cut 
after they are set, but whatever the 
opinion the hedge will be no better or 
more vigorous than the single plants 
composing it, and it will not be a suc- 
cess unless they all grow evenly and 


vigorously. To insure this the essen- 
tials are: A deep trench with good 
soil, no overhanging trees, young vig- 
orous plants that have not been-dried 
out, sufficient room between the plants 
to allow each one to develop (about 
one to every twelve inches is about 
right), set the plants down to where 
they branch, and cut the plants off 
level, leaving not more than six inches 
above ground. If these are provided, 
a good thick hedge from the bottom 
up will be the result.—Nat. Nursery- 
man. 

















A single corm of the variety Mrs. Dr. 
Norton which by actual count produced 447 
cormels. 

Photograph sent us by the originator A. 
E. Kunderd, Goshen, Ind. 


Catalogues and Price Lists. 


Jelle Roos, Milton, Mass. Illustrated cata- 
logue and price list of Gladioli, 12 pages and 
cover. The varieties Mary Fenneil and 
Daisy Rand are shown in color and the 
cover is finely illustrated in color. The 
catalogue lists an exceptionally fine selec- 
tion of the most meritorious sorts in com- 
merce. 

A. E. Kunderd, Goshen, Ind.—48 page 
catalogue and cover, listing the Kunderd 
Gladiolus productions including the new 
sorts introduced during the last year or two. 
Finely illustrated and with many useful 
hints on culture, etc. The Kunderd varie- 
ties are fully described and many of them 
illustrated by fine halftones. This cata- 
logue should be in the hands of every Gladi- 
olus grower. 





H. E. Meader, Dover, N. H.—Wholesale 
list of northern grown Gladiolus corms, 
about 20 named sorts and mixtures. 





W. E. Kirchhoff Co., Pembroke, N. Y.— 
Trade list of Gladioli for 1918, about 20 va- 
rieties. 





Earl Edgerton, Lansing, Mich.—Retail list 
of a dozen choice varieties including several 
of the Kunderd specialties. 





L. Merton Gage, Natick, Mass.—Whole- 
sale price list of about three dozen selected 
standard varieties and some of the finest 
new sorts including Mrs. Dr. Norton. 


E. E. Stewart, Brooklyn, Mich.—Four page 
wholesale price list with extra good descrip- 
tions of selected American grown and foreign 
varieties, including Mr. Stewart’s specialties. 


Austin-Coleman Company, Wayland, Ohio 
— Wholesale list of the Austin originations, 
Evelyn Kirtland, Herada, etc., with descrip- 
tion. 

Wilbur A. Christy, Warren, Ohio—Whole- 
sale list of standard varieties and the Christy 
originations including the new Prim Beauty. 





Ray P. Selover, Lakeside, R. D. No. 9, 
Auburn, N. Y.—Descriptive wholesale list 
of Gladioli, six pages. All of the best well 
known and standard sorts with many of the 
new and improved varieties, and priced in 
ten and one hundred quantities. 


Garden Pianning in Winter. 


The planning of a garden can be be- 
gun right now. January is just as 
good atime to make a garden in the 
imagination as any time we know of. 
Vegetables and flowers planted around 
the fire in January are necessarily much 
finer and more ideal than those we 
actually plant in the garden in the 
spring, but yet the winter gardening 
has its place, and advance planting is 
always profitable if consistently and 
skilfully carried out. 

In the north where a blanket of snow 
covers the ground during the winter, 
when the sun begins to shine for a 
longer period after January Ist, our 
thoughts turn toward spring planting. 
We should confine ourselves mostly to 
standards and not branch out into 
novelties and experiments. This ad- 
vice is especially pertinent during war 
time. Many war gardens which were 
made last year resulted in a great loss 
of labor from the fact that things were 
produced which could not be utilized. 
Profit by your last year’s experience 
and plant standard crops which are 
useful anywhere and at any time. 
Crops which may be used for animal 
food if not wanted for human food are 
to be favored. In flowers stick to the 
tried and true with only a sprinkling 
of the newer sorts for trial. 


Prolific Corms of Peace. 


One of our subscribers writes as fol- 
lows: 

“Can anyone beat this? I iad three 
bulbs of the variety Peace which had 
19 flowers on each spike. I think 
this will be hard to beat and I presume 
it must have been on account of so 
much rain.” ey 








Ray P. Selover 


GROWER OF CHOICE 
GLADIOLI 


Send for new descriptive wholesale list. 


R. D. No. 9 Auburn, N.Y. 
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MAPLESHADE GLADIOLI 


THE CHOICEST OF THE OLD, AND SOME 
VERY FINE NEW VARIETIES. 
Send for price list. 
Wilbur A. Christy, 315 N. Ted Ave.. Warren, 0. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING. 


Growers having surplus stock for sale will find 
depariment effective in disposing of it. 
lines (about forty words) 81.00 per AY ‘Ad. 
ditional lines 15c. each. 





Girancis No. 2 and planting sizes America, Mrs. 

Francis King, Niagara, Panama, Pink Beauty, 

Sulphur Queen, ine and 
% inch and 


under, $1.25 per hun- 
=e ig4b" = per hundred. svase. % i. 


haw wn PR inch to % inch, $1.40 
per hundred. a Postpaid at these prices. Write for 
wholesale 


juotat' 
Joun BH HUMPHREY. Logan, Ohio, R. D. No. 3. 








RIMULINUS HYBRIDS—60c. per dozen, $4.00 per 

hundred, prepaid East of the Mississippi River ; 6 

at dozen rate; 25 7 50 at hundred rate. These are a 

fine strain and a few should be in every garden. 
GLADSHEIM GARDENS, Southport, Conn. 





MBs. FRANCIS KING—1 to 1% inch, $1 per 100. 

Have about 3,000 that size, nice clean stock; two 

year from the little cormlets. Ida Van, Ist size $2.50 

= r 100. Cash with order, please. A. M. SNYDER, 
ilefontaine, Ohio. 





Soeur GLARROLES CORMS-Golden King, 
Jean, Panama, Wm. Mason, America, by the hun- 
dred. Mary Fennell, Europa, Niagara, Mrs. Pendle- 
ton, Peace, Mrs. King, Mrs. Watt, by the dozen. All 


large and exhibition varieties. A good mixture 
75c. ahundred. Write E. M. WILSON, 380 May Street, 
Worcester, Mass. 





Bis OFFER—To po sumnainted— 0 blooming size 
Gladioli for $2.00 prepaid. This is the biggest 
offer ever made, as the mixture consists of the fol- 
lowing named varieties a they will all be labeled : 
Furopa, Peace, Pendlet Glory, C. White, 
Smerica, Schwaben, Halley ys. Hulot, Princeps, 
AS Primulinus Hybrids, Willie Wigman, Snow 
King, Charmer, Fascinator, etc. . one of these 


assortments to a person. FM PALMITER, Janes- 
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First SIZE BULBS—America, Mrs. Francis King, 
ag Bere ae, Halley, Klondyke, Au- 


Feivet Ki i, Empress . Pink Augusta, Minnesota, 
— ae "India, White Excelsior, 35c. 
One bulb each above varieties and 
i seeds, 

Radish, Carrots, Cucumbers, Beets, Cab 
tena, etc., $1, 00, postpaid, or Seven Bulbs and five 
ts. seeds, 50c. Send for list of over 60 varieties 


on Gladioli. Try one of aed offers. P. A. LAESER, 
Vine Street, Sun Prairie, Wis. 








PEONIES—3 acres best cut flower varieties. Shipped 
buds into 10 states last May. Gladioli, Irises, 
Dahlias and Canpas, also fruit and shade trees, ever- 
Ty ee shrubs. L. F. DINTELMAN, 
leville, Ill. 





Panos | HYBRIDS—A wonderfui new race.— 
Mammoth odd and beautiful colors. 
Groff’s ayer. $1.50 per 100. iberty Mixture, 
$1.25 Send for free Gladiolus catalog describ- 
ing these and other splendid varieties. HOWARD 
GILLet, Box F, Lebanon Springs, N.Y. 





W.E; E. RIRCHBOSE CO. Pembroke, N.Y., growers 

finest Gladioli, such as Pendleton. Pan- 
ama, Pid, Pink Perfection, Europa, Mrs. Fryer, 
War, Peace, etc. C lence solicited. 





Ce STORAGE—The Editor of THe FLOWER 
GROWER makes a iness of furnishing plans for 
cold storage plants and also contracts the equipment 
for same. e handle all kinds, big and little. 
Mapison Cooper Co., Calcium, N.Y. 
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deGroat & Stewart 
Growers of Choice Gladioli 


We specialize in the choice American and = z 
French varieties. Catalogue on request. 


Bath, N.Y. 


i 














U. Lemoine s Son 
Durserymen, Nancy, France 


GLADIOLI 
Lemoinei and Nanceianus 


Catalogue, printed in English, on application. 
















| WILDFLOWERS The heunts, | habits | 
and uses of our native plants, their behavior un- 
der cultivation, and the origination of new forms 
by sports and hybridizing is the special field of 
THE AMERICAN BOTANIST 
$1.25 a year 
SAMPLE FREE 23 VOLUMES ISSUED 
Willard N. Clute & Co., Joliet, Ml. 














GLADIOLI 


WHICH CATALOGUE WOULD YOU LIKE, 
WHOLESALE OR RETAIL ? 


John Lewis Childs, Inc. 
Flowerfield L. I. 


Derby Gardens Gladioli 


LIST ON APPLICATION. 
WHOLESALE. RETAIL. 


John H. Umpleby, 





ville, Wis. 


Lake View, N.Y. 














Gladiolus Crystal White 


Mansfield ee ae eel 





Healthy, Vigorous and _ Prolific. Excellent for 
Florist use. First size bulbs $2, ? to 1 inch, $1.25 
per dozen. Bulblets, $1.00 per hundred. 


Niagara 30c., Panama 25c., Prince of Wales 75c., Halley 
20c., America 20c. One inch bulbs per dozen prepaid. 


Pink Perfection 75c, Clear Eye $2.50, Loveliness $1.00, 


Schwaben $1.25, Golden West 50c., Electra 75c., Primu- 
linus (yellow) 60c. Per dozen prepaid for first size bulbs. 


JOHN ZEESTRATEN, 


Mass. 








BOUND VOLUMES FOR SALE 


Complete bound copies of The Modern Gladiolus Grower 
of volumes I, II, III and IV with indexes are now available. They 
aggregate about 725 pages and contain the most complete in- 
formation on Gladiolus growing to be had anywhere. Mai'‘ed 
to any address postpaid $1.25 per volume or $5.00 for the four. 


MADISON COOPER, Publisher, - Calcium, N.Y. 








If you are a professional, or amateur grower, you will find the columns of 


E GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
(OF AMERICA) 
brimful of helpful knowledge on plant culture— based on scientific and prac- 
tical experiences. In addition to its contributed —- a —_ known au- 
thorities on horticultural subjects, d of t cS appearing 
in American and European horticultural Suen are 1S bhehed regularly 
making the Gardeners’ Chronicle 
A HORTICULTURAL DIGEST 


Published monthly. Subscription, $1.59 a year. 286 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 











America or Mrs. Francis King 


PLANTING STOCK AND BULBLETS. 
WRITE FOR CASH WHOLESALE PRICES. 


EARL EDGERTON 
Gladiolus Specialist 


207 E. Mit. Hope Ave. Lansing, Mich. 





Gladiolus Grower 





|423 Pearl St. 





STANDARD 


Fred W. Baumgras °"%Y 


FANCY VARIETIES 


Twenty fine named kinds, all different, for $1, post paid. 
SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 


Lansing, Mich. 
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$1.25 will buy 1 doz. Dahlia Roots 


These roots had their identification lost in digging. Please re- 
member that these are clumps as taken from the field and not 
divisions as ordinarily sold. You take them as they come, as long 


as they last. Express prepaid to your station. | 
ORCHADOTTE FARMS 
WEST POINT, PA. { 


hi it lll i lll lll cl lt dl dl ts it 
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Westerbeek & Klyn 


BULB GROWERS 
Sassenheim, Holland 


2S Beaver Street, New York City 
OUR MOTTO: — QUALITY — ECONOMY — SERVICE. 
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Why not try some up-to-date Dehlias ? “ 1 
For variety of coloring, siss 1ape of bloom, and utility 
as a cut flower, the Ne Dahlin of today fi has no equal. Massed 
in your garden the charming effect cannot be surpassed. 


GLADIOLI-I have a complete list of Gladioli, 


both new and standard varieties, and.can supply them Everyone interested in Gladioli 


Send 
Catalog and PLACE YOUR (ik ORDER NOW. 


IK. ALEXANDER ne OS var should have a copy of 


“The Dahlia King” J.K. ALEXANDER, E. Bridgewater, Mass. 


We recommend Runderd’s Catalogue 


young, medium-sized Gladiolus bulbs as 





















best value for the money invested and in- T CONTAINS THE BEST cultural notes 

vite your inquiries for same. and other valuable information for all. We 

are offering a long list of magnificent new va- 

{ MUNSELL & HARVEY, rieties (both ruffled and plain petaled), in 








Growers of Gladioli Ashtabula, Ohio. Kunderdi Primulinus and large flowered 


kinds,—altogether the largest collection of high 
= class varieties in the world. 


To introduce our own grown Gladioli, we 
will sell for a limited time, the following va- 
































at pad all bulbs one end one-quarter inches Our oo contains descrip- 
og ey a ye a 
Baron Hulot, Pink Beauty. At 35c. doz. some extra fine ones—Empress s ype, 4 
i and, Peace, Glory. Princepine, Anna Wigman, Early petaled and 23 new Primulinus. 
‘ gens. Europa, ‘Niagara, Schwaben, Wilhe It will be sent free for a postal re- 
a Pendleton, Also 
Prices by he 100 or more a matter of correspondence. quest. Specia! offer for early orders. 
H. M. BARRETT & SON, Gadi Growers Asbury Park, N. J. (Add the Oriai ae 





Ruffled Gladiolus) 


KA. €. Kunderd 
Goshen, Ind. U. $. A. 






P. HOPMAN & SONS 
Gladiolus Specialists 
Hillegom, Holland 
































“East G 
GLADIOLUS astern Grown 
ee ee Bulbs are Best” 
Each Doz. 100 Each Doz. 100 
America $ .05 $ 50 $3.50 Mrs.F. King 05 50 3.50 Read what customers say 
Attraction 10 .75 500 Mrs. H. W. . 
Baron Hulot .10 .75 5.00 Beecher .10 .75 5.00 about mine— 
— 10 .60 = Mrs. F. , 
lumbia 05 .50 3.50 Pendleton .10 1.00 7.00 « 
Cracker Jack .05 50 350 Niagara "10 100 7. The bulbs I got from you before gave 
: Dawn -15 1.50 10.00 Panama 10 .75 5.00 me good results.”—Los Angeles, Cal. 
/ Emp. of India .10 .75 5.00 Peace 10 .75 5.00 ; 
eng 10 ..75 5.00 Fem Bessty - = Bt “Bulbs arrived O. K. and the finest I 
‘aul - ink Perfection . i 0.00 ; ” 
(Faust) 10 .75 5.00 President Taft 05 60 4.00 have ever received from any grower. 
Golden King 15 150 10.00 Princeps 05 60 4.00 —Toledo, Ohio. 
Halley 10.80 4.00 Schwaben 10 1.25 8.50 ‘ 
wi Van 10 .75 5.00 Taconic 10 .75 5.00 All the bulbs I got from you have 
Independence .056 .50 3.50 Velvet King .05 .50 3.50 es E 
| Klondyke 05 50 3.50 Victory 05 50 3.50 marques, Clans, Oot 
ad Lehmann = = 5.00 ba 10 1.00 7.00 
ay -10 60 4.00 Supreme Mix- Descriptive ca free. 
Midnight 05 .50 3.50  ture(veryfine) .05 .50 3.50 : P tal — 
Special wholesale list for growers. 
s Six bulbs any one kind sold at the Dozen rate, 25 at the 100 ‘ 
rate. Bulbs sent charges prepaid at each and dozen rate, at Write to 
the 100 rate via express collect. 
Special Offer—To introduce my stock I will send one bulb each pe ce 
—— of the —— 33 varieties for $2.25 or two of each for $4.00 postage Ss. E. Ss n r 
prepaid. 
et T. H. FULLER Brookland Gardens 
Gladiolus Specialist Lexington Street 
Battle Creek, Michigan Woburn, Mass. 
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E. E. STEWART 


Wholesale Grower of 
GLADIOLI 








List of 85 varieties 





Brooklyn -_ - 








THE BEST ALL AROUND MODERATE 
PRICED RED GLADIOLUS 


INDEPENDENCE 


A strong grower, sure bloomer and 
stands up ‘a storm. Ships well, holds its 
color and blossoms out to the tip. 


Florists like it. 


Wholesale list of all varieties to the trade. 


Wayside Gardens 


Mentor 


Box G 


Ohio 











Mrs. F. Pendleton, Jr. 


1 to 13 inch $4.00 per 100 
? to 1 inch 3.00 per 100 
4 to ? inch 2.50 per 100 
# to 4 inch 2.00 per 100 


SEND FOR MY PRICE LIST 


M.F. WRIGHT, 


1332 Eckart St. 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 














Hardy Phlox 


Yaving a large supply of these valuable flowers I 
am offering them as follows: 
One year No. 1 plants with good roots—two varieties—$1.05 per 
dozen. Four varieties—$6.25 per 100. 


Phlox of my own introduction—Mrs. W. E. Fryer, the peer- 
less white and Rev. N. E. Spicer, the ideal pink, $1.50 
per dozen. 


SENT PREPAID ANYWHERE IN THE UNITED STATES. 


I have many good varieties and will make a good selection for you. 


Willis E.Fryer, 


Mantorville, ‘Minn. 


Both Wholesale and Retail. 
Write for Catalog. 











Gladiolus Bulbs | 


of our own growing—whole- 
sale and retail—best stand- 
ard and new varieties. 


Young, vigorous two year old bulbs. 
The best crop we ever grew. 


G. D. BLACK 


Albert Lea, 


Minnesota 











i “Something New for 
Most of You” 


POTATOES— 
50 New Varieties 


con poate’ be grown from one 
yomtieed Potato Seeds. 
ng eat will be 





POTATO SEED BALLS 
thi: ; of seeds. Packet with directions, 
ene atans ge. 15c., 4 for 50c.; 10 for$1. Order now. 


The Neb. Experiment Station report—Your Potato Seeds gave very 
interesting results. There were many colors and —50 Potatoes 
in a hill. ine tubers 3% in. in diam. Every hill a different variety. 


GEO. S. WOODRUFF, Independence, Iowa 








U. S. Signal Code 


Flag for No. 1 is “square” and “yellow.” The follow- 
ing Giadioli are “square” and “yellow”: 


El Capitan, soft sulphur tint, $1.50 
doz. 


Glory of Noordwijk, pale buff yel- 
low, $1 each 


Golden Glory, ruffied, grand, 75c. 
each. 


Golden King, golden yellow, $1 doz. 

Large Buff, pale flesh yellow, $1 doz. 

Madame Butterfiy, amber yellow, 
$2.50 doz. 


Maize, amber yellow, $2.50 doz. 


Mongolian. lemon yellow, grand, 
7Sc. eac 


Niagara, yellowish white, $1 doz. 

No. 999, lemon yellow, 50c. doz. 

Primulinus, the originai, $1.50 doz. 

Schwaben, amber yellow, $1.50 doz. 

Yellow Hammer, pure yellow, 50c. 
each. 


Improved Klondyke, this has the 
exact blotch of Klondyke but is 
a deeper yellow with a larger 
flower and more artistic, $1 doz. 


One each of above, listing $4.40 for $3.75 postpaid. 
You would like our Catalog. We would like your name. 


C. W. BROWN & SON, Ashland, Mass. 
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MYRTLE 


The most beautiful pink 
yet produced in a Gladiolus 


OS DAINTY ROSE-PINK, softly dissolving into a 
throat of clear creamy white, its cool angelic beauty is most 
entrancing. Early flowering; in perfect alignment on straight 
spikes, the opening buds very closely resemble creamy-pink 
tinted rose-buds with slightly flaring petals. Distinctive in 
form and color and of good size, “MYRTLE” stands among 
the very elite of “Wizard” Kunderd’s many exquisite pro- 
ductions—its show record proving this variety the unbeat- 
able pink Gladiolus. 


Awarded Silver Medal, Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 
1912; First Class Certificate, Newport Horticulturai Society, 
1916; First Class Certificate, New York Horticultural Society, 
1917; First Prize in Pink Section, Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society, 1917, etc , in strongest competition. I also 
oe cae awards at many other shows seasons of 








My prize-winning strain of select, true 
to name bulbs 20c. each, $2.00 per doz., 
postpaid. Per hundred, by express, $14. 


H. E. MEADER 


Gladiolus Specialist DOVER, N. H. 





Planting stock wholesale and retail of Myrtle, Pendle- 
ton, Mrs. Watt, Eldorado and many other best sorts. 








GEO. S. WOODRVFF 


Grower of First Class 
Gladioli 


Independence, Iowa 


Y COLLECTION of Gladiolus flowers has taken First 
‘emium at the lowa State Fair for years, in 
competition with growers who had the advantage of 
near-by gardens. I believe you can not buy a better mixture 
than I send out—and my prices are reasonable. 


I wish to call special attention to 


TITANIC 


This is an Iowa production, unique in color, form and mark- 
ing and has been pronounced by discriminating growers the 
Best New Gladiolus of the year. One of the leading ama- 
teurs in the East bought several hundred of it from the orig- 
inator before I acquired the stock. Poorer sorts have been 
sold at a dollar a bulb but I offer it at only 


25c. each, $2.50 per dozen. 


Flowers large and flat; color a “lilac purple” or. magenta 
crimson with white line thro lower petals. Erect and vigorous 
grower, a long keeper as cut flower and a good producer of 
bulblets. It has no rival that I know of. 





MY NEW CATALOGUE WILL BE OUT IN JANUARY 
SEND FOR IT 
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you grow food 


The Garden Magazine 
A monthly of Practical Gardening 


wants to help you make the garden a source of greater pleasure and pro- 
fit. To those just starting, it will teach all the simple little things, from 
digging tohoeing. The initiated will find The Garden Magazine to answer 
most any question on the subject of gardening correctly and in detail. 


Helps Make Gardens Greater National Assets 


It will help you raise banner crops of prize vegetables, fruits and flowers. 
It shows the way to convert spare moments into dollars and cents in 
the form of good things to eat. With The Garden Magazine as your 
guide, you can take an active part in the national — of food pro- 

uction, even in the smallest garden. Hundreds of your garden neigh- 
bers throughout the country relate their experiences through The 
p= Magazine, thus enabling you to profit by their methods or 
mistakes. 


The Garden Magazine is one of the highest class periodicals in this 
country. Its regu subscription price is $2 per year. 


The Garden Magazine, 














Two Magazines at the Price of One 


ERE IS A MOST EXTRAORDINARY OPPORTUNITY to save money. 
“that. prices of paper, ink, labor, etc., are rising steadily, the publishers of The Garden Maga- 
zine and The Flower Grower have combined to give American garden makers the best the country 
affords on the subject of gardening at a price within reach of the majority of garden owners. Whether 


( crops (to reduce living costs) or flowers (to make life brighter) you need these maga- 
zines to score best results in every gardening endeavor. 


Here’s what Two 


In spite of the fact 


Dollars will buy 
The Flower Grower 


champions the cause of summer garden flowers. It is published monthly 
and each issue abounds with helpful information on how to have the best 
of success with those increasingly popular flowers, the Gladiolus, the 
Peony, the Iris, the Dahlia, &c. The Gladiolns has been made the spe- 
cialty of this publication and will continue to be its specialty. The Flower 

rower will tell what sorts to grow, how and when to plant, when to cut 
the bloom for shipping, for home decoration and how to save and store 
the corms. In short, every phase of Gladiolus culture wiil be taken care of 
and practical facts and information on summer flowering plants of all 
kinds will comprise the contents of each issue. The magazine, at its 
regular subscription price of $1 per year, is a great contribution to the 
flower literature of the world. 


Send us your Subscription, NOW, at this special rate 


The publishers of both The Garden Magazine and The Flower Grower 
will mail 12 issues of each magazine for Two Dollars, new or renewal, 
if you act promptly! If desired, the two magazines may be sent to 
two different addresses. m’t pass up this exceptional money-saving 
opportunity ! 


Send your subscription to either 


The Flower Grower, 
Madison Cooper, Publ, Calcium, N.Y. 











Garden City L. L, N.Y. 
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GLADIOLUS BULBS 


CE, WELL MATURED BULBS and all nice size not old worn out stock. The 
prices per dozen include postage. The prices per hundred are f.o. b. here. 


25 bulbs at 100 rate when not less than 100 ordered. 6 bulbs at dozen rate. 
I have omitted descriptions for want of space and nearly all 
standard sorts are so well known that it seems needless. 


cash with order please. 


America, Augusta, 
Baron Hulot, 
Brenchleyensis, 
Chicago White, 
Crackerjack, 
Empress of India, 
Halley, 
Independence, 
Minnesota, 
Mrs. Francis King, 
Sulphur Queen, 


Brunswick Mixed, 


above 
40c. per Dozen; $1.50 per 100 


Meadowvale, 


Rouge Torch, 
50c. per Dozen $2.00 per 100 








Amaryllis (Hippeastrum) 


The most gorgeous of 
all the bulbous plants. 
My seedlings come in 
many shades of Red, 
White, with Red 
Stripes, Etc. 
Large Bulbs 


Post paid. 


Or by Express Collect 
6 for $2.50 12 for $4.50. 


60c. each 








Buy a Farm 


in Glynn County, 
Ga. 


on easy terms and get 
away from the long cold 
winters. Write the 


Georgia Satsuma Co. 
Brunswick, Ga. 


for their neat booklet 


describing this section. 


Tell them you saw this 
ad. in The Flower Grower 
and it will be sent FREE. 


WRITE TODAY. 








Named Sorts 
20 all different - - $1.00 
Post paid. 
Pansy Plants 
One of my specialties, an extra 
fine strain. 
15 Plants - - $ .40 
oer: 
100 “ - 1.50 
Postpaid 


Per 1000 $6.00 f. 0. b. here. 


Terms 


Panama, Peace, 


75c. per Dozen 
$4.00 per 100. 


Europa, 
Glory of Holland, 
Lily Lehmann, 
Loveliness, 
Rochester White, 
$1.00 per Dozen. 


$5.00 per 100. 
Pink Perfection, 


Schwaben Mrs. Watt, 
$1.25 per Dozen; $7.00 per 100 


Jumbo, Mrs. F. Pendleton 
$1.50 per Dozen. 


Peerless Pink, 
Montezuma, 
$2.00 per Dozen. 








SPECIAL OFFER : 


For $1.00 I will send post 
paid in U.S. : 
1 Amaryllis Bulb, value $ .60 
15 Pansy Plants’ - - AO 
12 Named Gladioli 


My Selection 


1 Pkt. Winter Orchid 
Sweet Peas - 


Total value - $1. 


sls 


Sour orders wili have my personal attention, 


C.2 eae, ---- Brunswick, Ga. 














- 
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1,250,000. 
J. J. Grullemans’ Sons 


Established 1854 


Lisse, Holland 


19 Awards and Certificates in two seasons. 


Expect large consignment of THEIR SUPERIOR Gladioli on the New Amsterdam, which is scheduled 
to sail on January the 5th including the following varieties :—Primulinus, Ada, Albion, L’ Unique, 
Mrs. Grullemans, Maiden’s Blush, Orange Brilliant, Reine Victoria, Asia, Fire Queen, La Réne, 
Lutea Pallida Type, pure yellow, pink mixed, yellow mixed, and mixed colors. 

Large flowering type :— America, Annie Wigman, Attraction, Augusta, Bar. Jules Hulot, Badenia, 
Catharina, Canarybird, Distinction, Emp. of India, Francis King, Glory of Holland, Hubertus, Halley, 
Klondyke, Lily Lehman, Majestic, Mrs. Beecher, Niagara, Pink Beauty, Red Canna, Schwaben, 
Violet Queen, White Excelsior, Master Wietze, Mr. Mark, Mont Blanc, Mrs. Frank Pendleton, 


Myrtie. 
Offered in different sizes and packed in cases containing all several different kinds. 


All correspondence to 


D. GRULLEMANS 
c/oMaltus & Ware - - - £4x14Stone St., New York 























This year have a 
“Glad” Garden— 


Your 1918 Flower Garden should include the Gla- 


GLADIOLUS 


The following are strictly 


: i diolus. There is charm about the “Glad” flowers 
first size bulbs: that make them desirable in every garden. 
Day by day new beauties unfold, new shades and 
A a : tints appear, until you begin to think that the 
Secunah $ : pu whole range of colors has been covered. 
ARON HULOT .! 
. os Here are ten varieties; the kinds an expert might 
BOUQUET D'OR’ - 5.00 choose that will start such a garden fer you. Set them 
MAY $ 3.50 «“ out this spring, and their flowers will make one of the 
- 7 bright spots in your garden all summer long. 
“ 
Mrs. F. PENDLETON 8.00 Mary Fennell,deep |lavend’r Golden West, orange 
“ 
MYRTLE - = Ee Dawn, rich pink Goliath, violet 
PEACE - - 7.50 ¢ Europa, snowy white Pink Perfection, pink 
PRINCEPINE - 3.50 66 Canary Bird, yellow Princeps, scarlet and white 
SCHWABEN : 10.00 “ Clarice, rose-pink Victory, sulphur yellow 


One Bulb of Each, postpaid for only $1.00 

25 Bulbs at 100 rate. 

(I have a plan whereby you may get twenty-five bulbs 
for almost nothing, Ask me.) 


Wholesale prices to the trade. 


My new 1918 “Glad” Catalogue, containing several new varieties, 
some excellent mixtures and four FE aray Offers” is free to 
all readers of this magazine. rite for it today. 


JELLE ROOS 
Department D Milton, Mass. 


A. P. Bonvallet & Co., 
Wichert, Il. 
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Richard Diener Co., Inc. 


Originators and Growers of the Largest and 
Finest Gladioli in the World 


1918 Catalog will be mailed on request. 











Gladioli 


No Price per bulb 
1 Mrs. Wm. Kent, Light fawn to ashes of roses, old rose in throat____-.------- $ .75 

4 Sarah Lillie, Reddish lavender; throat ruby, mottled white___..-...-..---..--- 25 
10 Anna Eberius, Dark Nell rose; throat deeper shade_____.___.___-.----------- 25 
19 Myrtle McNally, Cream, rose pink on edges, ruby center___..__._-------.---- 50 
22 San Anselmo, Pure white slightly striped with ruby pink___-_--_--------~---- 50 
23 Diener’s American Beauty, Brilliant American beauty, creamy yellow throat......75 
24 D. J. Whitney, Salmon flesh, yellow and red spotted under petals _-------.---- 3.00 
31 Pres. C. C. Moore, Salmon pink, darker throat, steel-biue mottled_-----.------ 15 
32 Fairfax, Solid Magenta, throat light yellow with Magenta spot_-___-..--------- 50 
38 Jack London, Light salmon, brilliant orange flame stripe_-_-_-_-_-.------------- 3.00 
39 Dr. Lincoln Cothran, Salmon pink, blue striped, yellow throat_-_-_--_._------- £0 
70 Lilian Harris Coffin, Light rose pink, salmon striped yellow lip_........-.--.. 1.00 
82 John Merle Coulter, Rich scarlet, dark maroon (almost black) throat --__----__- 50 
83 Mes. Williard Richardson, Deep crimson, maroon center _-_----.------------- 1.00 
90 Caroline Frear Burk, Pure white, brilliant Ruby throat.__...--....-----.---- -75 
94 Suffragette, White; circle lilac across petal, creamy throat-_-_-_-------_------ 1.00 
96 Richard Diener, Rose-salmon pink; light sprinkling Ruby on creamy yellow center 25.00 
98 Mabel Hubbard, White; lip light canary covered with violet spot__.------.---- £0 
101 Else Rose, Cattleya pink shading out to white, creamy throat__....--.--.....  -75 
102 Ina Collins, Rose pink to lighter edge overlaid with deep lilac -_._..-._--.---- 50 
120 Mrs. Stanleigh Arnold, Soft purple pink; deep pink throat -............-....- 25.00 
130 Thomas T. Kent, Rose pink; deep ruby in center of each petal ___--- ------_-- 25 
136 Adaline Kent, Delicate pink heavily ruffled; straw color throat_-_-------------- 1.00 
145 Mrs. Cothran, Crushed strawberry—ashes of roses____...._..--------------- 75 
162 Mary Roberts Reinhart, Cream yellow; canary yellow center___--.------------ 50 
164 Captain Asher Carter Baker, Rich velvety red; Silver Medal P. P.1.E.,1915--- .25 
165 Dr. Fredrick J. V. Skiff, Clear flesh pink; Gold Medal at P. >. I. E., 1915 -.---- 25 
166 Diener’s White, Milk white; Gold Medal at P. P. I. E., 1915_.__--______------ 1.06 
170 Mrs. J. E. Webb, Pale blue,-violet throat exquisitely waxlike _-......--.-.---- 1.00 
186 Lilian Webb, Strawberry pink, light maroon center -__-.....-_-------------- .25 
187 Costa Rica, Clear delicate lilac with old rose center__._..--.---------------- 15 
188 Mrs. Mary Stearns Burke, Canary yellow overlaid with apricot_-_-------..--- 5. ae 
189 Elizabeth Gerberding, Shell pink, speckled ruby and yellow center ---_----.---- 50 
193 Jonathan Webb, Light scarlet, finely painted white___.___...___.--__--- cies. 
196 Helen Todd, Light pink, deep colored seam around edge of flower-_...-------- 50 
198 Ross Valley, Salmon pink, red peacock eye in center____--------.----------- 50 
203 Sir Roger Casement, Dark maroon, heavily ruffled —__-- ee RO 15 
204 Frank J. Symmes, Salmon-rose pink, red center; ruffled edges___-.----------- 15 
206 William Kent, Creamy shell pink, golden ochre certer heavily raffled, very waxlike 25.00 
210 Kentfield, Pale yellow with fiesh tinge; canary yellow throat ...... -.-------- 50 


A dozen of any named variely will be sold at the price of ten bulbs, 
for instance, @ 50c. per bulb the price would be $5.00 per dozen. 





RICHARD DIENER SPECIAL DISCOUNT ON LARGE QUANTITIES 





Prices of Mixed Seedlings, Grand Prize P. P. 1. E. Strain: Prices of Delicate Shade Seedlings for cut flowers : 
0 SN ae $ .50 | ee $1.00 
Largest cormis (or bulbs) per 100_-_-------------------- 4.00 Largest corms (or bulbs) per 100__.--.----------------- 7.00 
Medium “ “ . pe ae ee ee ee 3.50 Medium “ . «a Se a ee ae 6.00 
Small 7 - gg IEE ARI IOLA 3.00 Small ” - » ee Rs Si PES 5.00 
Cormels (or bulblets) per 1000-_--_-~---.------------------ 1.00 Cormels (or bulblets) per 1000_._. _...----------------- 1.50 
Petunia Pansy Seed 
Diener’s Ruffled Monsters—Mr. Diener’s own producticn; awarded Diener’s Giganteum— A new strain originated by Mr. Diener. Flowers 
gold medal ai the P. P.I. E., 1915, and at the California Land Show, ruffied and meastre from 3 to 4 inches across. They come in wonder- 
1917, where they attracted a great deal of attention. These ful colorings and bloom through the heat of summer. All colors mixed 
Petunias are an especially fine variety, measuring from 6 to 8 inches in trade packages, 50c. each. Price of seed, 1-8 0z., $1; 1 oz., $7. 


in diameter, and all are heavily ruffled. The pinks in this variety . 
are so beautiful and delicately shaded that they rival orchids. The Geranium Seed 


Petunias come in four varieties: Red, Pink, Variegated and Mixed From our Mammoth Hybrids; single flowers from 2 to over 3 in. in 
Colors. Seedlings will flower fourteen weeks after sowing. Packages diameter, and trusses from 5 to over 8 in. in diameter. Highest 
of separate colors 50c. each ; mixed colors, 50c. each. award at the P. P.I. E., 1915. Trade package, all colors mixed, 75c. 


Kentfield, Marin County, - - - California 
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Home of Elm Hill Gladioli 


offers 


BERTREX--The Beautiful 


DESCRIPTION—A charming white sort; size and form of America; spike 

tal; straight, branching. A little more slender and graceful than 

America. Increases rapidly, takes up water well and is a good shipper. 

Sure to become a leader for florists’ use. 

Winner of Silver Cup for Best New Seedling at Cleveland Exhibition. 
‘ Hardly a week passes without something good being said about 

BERTREX in the hands of our customers. 


READ THIS!—"“Of twenty new varieties tried the past season BERTREX was the best 
for cut flowers, even excelling America the old standard.”—Henry C. Eckert, Ill. 








Retail Price 2Oc. each; $2 per dozen. 
Now have sufficient stock to quote in wholesale quantities. 


r 
dee 


The Big Four—Gretchen Zang, Herada, Bertrex and Evelyn Kirt- 
land are catching on by leaps and bounds. Have you placed your order? 


Wholesale and Retail Lists of Standard Sorts and Novelties. Send us your name. 


Austin-Coleman Co. 
Wayland, - - - - - Ohio 





BERTREX 
(MRS. AUSTIN) 











Three Great Novelties--- 


Mrs. Dr. Norton, 


(Two Silver Medals and several certificates and first prizes.) 


Mrs. Emma Tucker, 
Willetta Curtis 


My catalog also offers the following :—Rajah, Wellesley, War, Florence, Schwaben, Mrs. G. 
W. Moulton, Enchantress, Mrs. L. Merton Gage, Goliath, Mrs. F:ank Pendleton, Dora 
Krais, Aristophane, Dawn, Mary Fennell, Le Triomzhe, Loveliness, Sulphur King, 
Negerfurst, Parure, Peace, I. S. Hendrickson, Wm. Steinhausen, Desdemone, Gaiety, 
Liebesfeuer, Halley, Niagara, M. A. Brongniart, Fire Ribbon, Berlinia, Mrs. MacKay, 
Myrtle, Etc., Etc. 











t 





Send for my Catalog at once, it will tell you the story. 


Sunnyside Gladiolus Gardens 
L. Merton Gage, Prop. Natick, Mass. 
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Gladiolus “Mrs. Watt” 


The American Beauty 
of Gladioli 


Resembling the American Beauty Rose in color, but 
more brilliant 


LL WHO ARE FAMILIAR with the shade of “Mrs. WATT” will agree that this color plate 
does not do it justice, but it is the nearest approach the printers’ art can accomplish. 


The present day demand for color in a Gladiolus is that it shall be distinctive without pos- 
sessing the undesirable features of an oddity. It must be not only distinctive, but it must 
have that shade of color dictated by a refined and cultivated taste, to equally meet the needs 
of the one who desires both landscape effect and refined beauty as a cut flower, and that of the 
florist for individual or combining effect in any floral work. 


The rare coloring of “Mrs. WATT,” together with its splendid keeping qualities and ease of 
culture, meets this need. 





Price 1st size bulbs $1.50 per doz. post paid; $8 per 100 by express collect. 6 bulbs at 
doz. rates, 50 bulbs at 100 rates. 


Write for prices on planting stock 
in I e quantities to growers. Standard varieties also grown. 


Homer F. Chase 


Grower of Gladioli 


Wilton, - ~ New Hampshire 




















